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Old persimmon tree covered with golden fruit that was an autumn 
delicacy when Indians trod the Long-a-Coming Trail. 
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.) A BOOK IN THE MAKING 


All of us who have shart our childhood in the Pine 
, \s Barrens of Southern New Jersey have a love for the little 
spots here and there that have endeared themselves to us 
, through long association. But sensing the lowliness of 
. some of the unlovely parts we hide away those precious 
' possessions to bring out and revel in when alone just as 
\ Oia child keeps back the rag doll favorite for moments all 
. her own. 


N But back of this mingling of apprehension and posses- 

Neve pride in our rag doll—this more or less paradoxical 

\, country—lurks a wish that others also might know this 
unknown land, for what it really is. 


So we invite you to cross the sands of Jersey with us 
over the Long-a-Coming Trail. A river flows beside it 
down most of the journey highlighting its vistas through 
old lanes and often displaying forsaken bogs, cedar for- 
ests, and myriads of rare wild flowers. The trail winds 
on past ancient historic landmarks, and opens fantastic 
doors of dead industry that, at a glance, reveal pigs of 
iron, bubbles of glass, lakes of paint, and dense swamps 


of cedar changed into furniture while you select your 
tree and sit on a rustic bench to wait. 


The Trail begins where the Quakers have left lush 
meadows of pasture land in the Delaware Valley. It is 
now highly cultivated, and ornate head-gear of the pres- 
ent day replaces Quaker bonnets of the dignified past. 
Here luxuriant gardens surround substantial dwellings 
of brick and stone. But beautifully as this countryside 
has been adorned by both man and nature the Pine Bar- 
ren region so little known may require the more special 
telling. 


So we come back and uncover our treasures. It is 
easier now, because part of the Trail has become a fa- 


vorite cross-cut to the multitudes who visit lower Jersey 
resorts, attend the Horse Races near Atlantic City, or 
drive to Cape May in the fall to see the birds take off for 
southern climes. 


I think it is likewise true that more and more have we 
come to value what once we passed by as commonplace— 
a pitcher-plant sopped in sphagnum moss; a roadside 
blue with lupin; sunset over the brown waters of a cedar 
stream, or, a field of tumbleweed in the morning’s glis- 
tening dew. 


In handing down the history of the early Trail and 
the villages snuggled beside it folk of the long-ago days 
should appropriately have a part in the telling. The tales 
they relate often prove intimate incidents pertaining to 
those who have gone before to show the quaint living of 
their day. Most confidences are exchanged when the 
hair is let fall and the candles are lit. But unfortunately 
such confidences do not always stand the light of publici- 


ty. 


Collecting the lore of my own village I cannot say that 
the people and the countryside were unlike those of other 
surrounding villages. They were, however, more fully 
recorded because of the familiarity that comes with more 


or less constant association and because, located in Bar- 
ren surroundings as they were, their early struggles give 
a picture of pioneer life in a “Jersey Wilderness.” 


The characters introduced are all real people save 
for the Uncle Jo’s and the Aunt Libbies. They are a com- 
posit of native South Jersey men and women along the 
Trail whose children, often college bred, are apt to feel 
a sensitivity toward the vernacular of their forebears 
which, while it does include the bad grammar of back- 
country sections, at the same time retains a colloquialism 
which is picturesque and characteristic of Jersey talk. 


Trail-dwellers have contributed so generously to the 
lore of the Trail, that Uncle Jo and Aunt Libbie are hold- 
ing over enough stories to make a volume of their own. 
A few there were who balked at the use of family names 
and some felt that the quaint happenings of my own 
family should also be revealed. So, in a spirit of fair 
play, skeletons will remain hidden in closets along with 
all the very bad things buried in the past of any of us. 
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Laurel Country 





A Suggested Historical Designation 


Chapter I 
SPRINGTIME DOWN THE LONG-A-COMING 


A Forerunner of Pages to Come 


T WAS a narrow trail that stretched across the sands of 
Jersey. The elks had started it. That was after the 
Red Man had attacked the gray timber wolf with javelin 
and bow and arrow, hunted it down, and finally extermi- 
nated it from South Jersey forests. 


Indians cast covetous eyes upon the path of the elks 
and desired it for themselves. So they usurped the nar- 
row trail the elks had trod and continued to wind around 
pools and virgin oaks, and wherever they touched the 
banks of the Great Egg Harbor River they sat down to re- 
juvenate themselves and to carve their shells into wam- 
pum. At one place where the dark cedar water crossed 
the trail the Indians paddled over in their dugouts, or, at 
low tide, forded the stream. 


Years later, white settlers gave the trail better groom- 
ing and widened it to wagon width. As early as 1676, 
people of many nations were treading where moccasin- 
covered feet had trod. And passing through the town of 
Long-a-Coming, as it did, the trail came to appropriate 
the picturesque name for itself, and in 1773, became an 
important coaching road from Camden to Somers Point. 
Laid out and surveyed, the quaint old name stuck for the 
better part of a century. 


What finally happened was that after considerable 
pushing and pulling to meet the urgency of modern travel 
the Long-a-Coming nonchalantly picked up the names of 
the villages through which it passed, and one heard spok- 
en—the Tansboro Road, the Mays Landing Road, or 
where the mule teams headed for the Quaker City, it 
would be the “Philadelphy” Road. 


The villager at the edge of the Long-a-Coming knows 
its traditions; how they widened its bed and took out the 
curlicue curves so that the farmer-fisherman might bring 
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up his sail-covered wagons, and stage coaches could rum- 
ble down. And he of the back country, delights in bring- 
ing to life dead industries of past generations. 


Uncle Jonas, and what trail but has its Uncle Jo’s, 
tells that its ancient landmarks are to be come upon at 
every bend of the road and for that reason he likes the 
curves left in. Moreover, he declares there should be a 
viewing of the mile on mile of the Barren landscape 
through which the trail winds, now—albeit with fewer 
curves—to show the delicacy of its sweet scented flowers 
that in more recent years have been caught running away. 
Into the heads of the more skeptical pops a doubt at this 
point: “What about Jersey mosquitoes?” they ask, and 
“Isn’t the Jersey devil supposedly at large in the South 
Jersey Barrens—his own traditional hell by right of 
birth?” 


With Uncle Jonas’ assistance we promise a place in 
pages to come for eerie traditions and pestilential reali- 
ties together with the overbalancing things of a more 
lovely aspect. 


It happens frequently that in their modesty or their 
fear of molestation the more delicate flora turn from per- 
fected highways preferring to hide down overgrown lanes 
leaving less modest plants to flaunt their blooms by the 
roadside. And every little rutted path becomes an ave- 
nue of adventure as the lure of the untraveled road stirs 
up a thousand conjectures that beckon us on. 


One byway—an especial favorite of long-ago days— 
is the Cow Swimming Lane down which you may vision 
the cows with bells a-tinkle winding their way to the 
river. Within the memory of the present generation, its 
amber waters have offered ecstatically exciting moments 
for those who sought adventure in pools where black ser- 
pents and snapping-turtles made their homes; where vil- 
lage boys came upon bears that went upstream to swim; 
where beavers cut down trees and floated them ‘‘down 
river’ to a place chosen as a home site before their babies 
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arrived, and where in childhood days, we filled our bas- 
kets with teaberries the size of beach plums. 


Others now love the isolation among swampy things 
as each season changes the setting. Autumn, I believe, 
more than any other season, belongs to America because 
of the richness of Indian coloring. But any season down 
the Long-a-Coming is one that brings SPRING dancing 
to our hearts. This is especially true of the road where 
it cuts across the thick of the Barrens to unite with the 
Black Horse Pike at Pennypot and penetrates into the 
land flowing with lupin and laurel, where tides once 
brought up brackish waters to the door of the little stage- 
coach inn. 


But although the Pennypot of stagecoach days no 
longer exists, the name is not one to fade from man’s 
memory with the disappearance of its log cabins and stop- 
over tavern. Today, but few cottages mark this spot of 
local history. Its individuality is kept alive mainly by 
the shallow lake and the laurel bushes beside the dark 
flowing cedar water of the Hospitality tributary. 


If you have been visualizing men digging for the hid- 
den pot of pennies you were not far wrong. It was rather 
usual for someone to be found digging for the pot of coins 
the Indians are reported to have buried there. But that 
is running ahead unless you feel the urge to make ready 
the spade. A few are still quite confused as to its loca- 
tion, but there are a surprising number who could take 
you unerringly to the place known as Pennypot. 


“Pennypot,” reflected an off-shore naturalist, “I never 
found the pot of pennies there but once as a boy, I picked 
up a silver five-cent piece from the sand. It was dated 
1836.” 


“Pennypot,” volunteered a welder in the Philadelphia 
area, ‘“‘My father trolled for pike there while I sat for 
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hours on the bank of the river. We washed up at the age- 
old tavern, and I came out the front door eating johnny- 
cake.” 


“Yes, I know Pennypot quite well,” affirmed a native 
of New York State, “A dozen years ago I turned up a 
large copper penny near the site of the ancient tavern. 
Besides the date, 1765, it bore the inscription, NOVA 
CAESAREA, Carteret’s name for New Jersey.” Then he 
drew a colorful picture of the flowering laure] between 
Pennypot and Weymouth. 


Certainly, Pennypot must have a chapter of its own 
if we are to unearth that hidden treasure, but now, other 
ancient landmarks which vacationists want to know 
about, are clamoring for, at least, an introduction. Some, 
I suspect, have been conjuring up scenes of the long past 
when over the picturesque trail came six-mule teams 
carting bog iron through sand hub-deep from Wey- 
mouth’s furnace, and curling smoke from charcoal bur- 
ners’ huts near the pits. 


Another neglected bypath reveals weather-beaten 
homes where are sheltered a few in the seclusion of those 
who dwell underground in the salt mines of the Carpa- 
thian Mountains who have never seen the light of day. 
There, with the underbrush cut away from before their 
doors, they live on and on in contentment with but little 
more than the cricket’s chir and all the little noises that 
fill the drowsy air. 


Looking through virgin oaks at Winslow, the Cono- 
vers and the Sampsons call up visions of early glass blow- 
ers making hollowware pieces of a sea-greenish glass pec- 
uliar to South Jersey. Or, gazing through vistas of long 
ago into Joseph Foster’s gristmill, they find that the turn- 
ing of grain into meal was halted by the magic way the 
waters of Silver Lake had with paints at Gibbsboro. And 
a glance over the shoulder pictures the magician—John 
Lucas, himself—leading his bride, the daughter of Jo- 
seph Foster, into the Big House on the lake. 
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Farther on, the Friends of Haddonfield have envi- 
sioned a young Quaker girl riding over the fields of Had- 
don to meet the lover, whom tradition has it, she wooed 
and wed; where still stands out on the Kings Highway 
the Indian King Tavern, with markers to show that here 
an early Province became the State of New Jersey. They 
see thrifty Mark Newbie jingling his Patrick’s Half Pence 
among the Irish Quakers at Collingswood. And down in 
a flight of fancy, below Mays Landing, perhaps, beside 


Patcong Creek, John James Audubon is sketching wild 
life for his well-known BIRDS OF AMERICA. 


On the way we see hunters, doctors, lawyers and mu- 
sicians all pouring into the Nudist Camp near the river. 
Those sailing down to the Bay watch Nudist children at 
play or attending open-air school in their sylvan Eden. 
Two centuries before, they might have seen Indian pa- 
pooses hanging from the oak trees. 


This is not all. Farther up the trail clarion notes from 
the stager’s horn ring in fancy to those who call up ima- 
ges of stage wagons as they jogged over deep ruts and 
turned politely into clearings to allow another vehicle to 
pass. Mr. Norcross, an early stager out on the Long-a- 
Coming Road, tells us in his own quaint phrasing of the 
time he changed horses and refreshed himself at the Blue 
Anchor, or the Pennypot Tavern. There are the “Godey” 
ladies in ruffled skirts and men in top hats and linen dust- 
ers alighting to arrange lodgings. 


And over this ancient trail from the far ends of the 
“open road” came songs of democracy and deeds of valor 
the like of which may not be found over a thousand trails 
—old or new. 


Today, among the multitudes who go down over the 
Long-a-Coming to see the birds take off each year at Cape 
May Point, the trail has become more than a route 
through scrub oak and jack pine. 
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Some ramble through bypaths seeking Indian relics 
and beach plums, and rambling through, wonder what is 
hidden in the ruins of furnaces and crumbling paper mills. 
To these, sturdily built landmarks—churches of native 
stone; houses of log-cabin origin; sconces in ancient 
churches where bear oil once lit up the house of worship; 
iron markers and feet scrapers—all are symbols of an age 
long departed. The milestones of yesterday have become 
the shrines of today in villages that dot the Long-a-Com- 
ing. 


There are those too, who for generations have poled 
along coffee-brown cedar streams through the back- 
country of the Barrens. They recognize spring by the 
pungent smell of leafmold mingled with the fragrance of 
arbutus and listen raptly to the staccato notes of the 
whip-poor-will as he returns each year to the chopping 
block. And there are those of us who delight in the first 
moccasin flower of spring, or who uncover Indian Pipes, 
guarded by pipsissewa, in the fall. 


We whose footsteps have traveled over deep rutted 
stage roads have breathed the nostalgic atmosphere of 
deserted villages. It is but natural that we sense a touch- 
ing irony in the deflection of waterways, and in farms go- 
ing back to forestation, in the change of Barren flora, 
and the habitat of birds. 


And we cherish the sweetness while it lasts, before 
time blots out forever those things which are intrinsically 
Jersey in a South Jersey countryside. These we share in 
the pages to come with all who travel with us down the 
Long-a-Coming Trail. 


Chapter 2 th 


INDIAN TRAILS AND UNALATCHTIGOS 


RAILS and rutted roads of past centuries did not take 
kindly to specification and demarkation. Most of 
them preferred to follow the line of least resistance, and 
so we continued throughout pioneer days to follow the 
trail trod by the Indian, and before him, the elk. 


The Unalatchtigos held undisputed rights to the Long- 
a-Coming Trail until the days of the Covered Wagon. 
This branch of the Lenni Lenape tribe pitched its tents 
near the Great Egg Harbor Bay during the summer 
months and, before winter set in, loaded its squaws, like 
the beasts of burden they virtually were, with bags of 
maise, skins filled with seashells, dried fruit, and the 
wigwam, itself, and all its furnishings. They were human 
trailers propelled by the feet of the squaw. 


Very few of even the oldest among South Jersey set- 
tlers can provide clear stories of the actual ways of life 
of the Indians who trod the Long-a-Coming. Although 
Mrs. Thomas Stewart, who now lives near the old Trail, 
once told me: 


“Indians of their day roamed over the grounds near 
Weymouth where I went as a bride into the Stewart home 
near the crumbling walls of the paper mill. And stories 
were still being told of Indians who annointed their bodies 
with bear oil and dabbed their faces with the carmine 
and rust of the bog-iron for some festivity or for the re- 
hearsal of a war dance.” 


So come bits of evidence that link the scene of today 
with that of the past. Haddonfield has its Indian King, 
and Mays Landing its Lenni Lenape lake, and Weymouth 
its Indian cemetery. 


Much of the Long-a-Coming Trail still winds Indian 
fashion between the two great highways of Southern New 
Jersey—the White Horse Pike, the longest stretch of 
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lighted highway in the world, and the newer Black Horse 
Pike, while the winding trail seems, along most of its 
course, to be playing tag with the Great Egg Harbor 
River. 


As to the origin of ‘‘Long-a-Coming”’ we choose this 
one of several stories told by a neighbor whose progeni- 
tors for three generations made their home on the rutted 
road. 


“Indians,” he related, “leading a company of explor- 
ing English sailors, who had been shipwrecked on Abse- 
con Island, along a sandy trail of the backcountry, kept 
them hopeful by promising a spring of cold water just 
ahead. 


‘Soon come water,’ they encouraged. ‘No water, no 
wampum.’ 


Finally, weary of foot, their throats parched by the 
sun’s heat, they came upon the spring at the close of day. 
It bubbled up near a grove of white cedars within what is 
now the Camden County Park at Berlin, and was soon 
known as the source of the Great Egg Harbor River. 


“The Englishmen cupped their hands, dipped up the 
water and drank exuberantly. 


“ ‘Bully,’ they all agreed, ‘but long-a-coming!’ ” 


In time the name was passed along from the town to 
its trails. Our particular Long-a-Coming road finally 
picked up the names of the hamlets as it passed through 
all the way from Camden to its end at Somers Point. Mr. 
Warren Stafford, who, perhaps, more than anyone else, 
has delved into the history of Berlin, has traced its Long- 
a-Coming origin to a Long Island tradition. He reveals 
notes from a volume in his possession that are definite and 
historic: 


“The Lenni Lenape Indian Trail (Long-a-Coming) 
from the Delaware to the Great Water where Daylight 
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appears (the Great Egg Harbour) was used as a road and 
known as the Egg Harbor-Philadelphia Road as early as 
1696. The first stage wagon of record passed over Egg 
Harbor Road March 24, 1773, and, the Egg Harbor Road 
was officially laid out from Long-a-Coming to Blue An- 
chor in a surveyor’s report dated October 29, 1799.” 


Moreover, the name Long-a-Coming was recorded on 
maps and deeds and stagecoach schedules. Along this 
coaching road wagons covered with white duck, and then 
stagewagons ran, shuttle-like, back and forth across the 
state. The terminus, Somers Point, had a very early ferry 
and was the pioneer of beach resorts. Boats crossed 
from there to Beesley’s Point where a branch road led on 


to Cape May. 
*k e K 


The Unalatchtigos spreading out along the arms and 
fingers of the Bay spent their summers gathering shellfish 
and drying the flesh on strings, polishing oyster and clam 
shells for wampum, and coloring clay beads with dyes 
made from the juices of wild berries and roots. Then at 
the close of summer the heavily-laden squaws and braves 
all trudged on moccasin-shod feet through sand, in places 
more than ankle-deep, their faces set toward the Dela- 
ware. 


These Indians of Southern New Jersey delighted es- 
pecially in streams that dipped low enough to bring up 
salt water at high tide—the Mullica, the Tuckahoe, and 
the Great Egg Harbor. Along numerous coves and in- 
lets at English Creek and Scullville they basked in the 
salt spray until the copper of their skins became more 
coppery. Or they paddled silently over the water in log 
boats chiseled or burnt out much as the early settlers’ cof- 
fins were charred and scooped out. Actually, the dugout 
was the canoe of this section and the canoe made of lar- 
ger birch trees of more northern growth was seldom seen. 


Those rolling round and round on the floor of the skat- 
ing-rink at Mays Landing now gaze into the placid lake 
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below to which the Lenapes gave their name. The tribe 
left in that vicinity tokens of their handicraft, traditional 
stories and wampum in favorite shapes of pipes and 
moons. Here, at the head of tide water, they brought 
down the wild duck and feasted upon herring brought up 
by the tide. Until recently loads of herring were hauled 
up the Long-a-Coming Road from Mays Landing and sold 
at a penny apiece, or more often, traded by the farmer’s 
wife for a dozen eggs. Smoked with the eels. in stone 
smokehouses, or pickled down with dill and bay leaf, 
they served for later use. 


When the varied hues of Autumn spread lavishly 
across the Barrens the Unalatchtigos tramped on to Pen- 
nypot’s white sands. To this historic site on the great 
Egg Harbor River, state geologists frequently come 
searching for arrowheads and other trophies which the 
copper-skinned race may have buried along with the 
traditional pot of pennies. 


Axes and tomahawks are picked up at Inskips farther 
up the river where after resting, Indians forded the 
stream, and where, in recent years, Chief One Star, of 
the Cherokee tribe, loiters in summer weather and dips 
into the Blue Hole for old traditions. 


Large acorns from the oaks at Inskips and Blue An- 
chor provided both the Indians and their young hogs with 
winter food. After filling their grass baskets they pushed 
forward, some to the Delaware where they crossed to 
trade with the Quakers in the marketplace on High 
Street, others swung north on the Marlton Pike Trail. 


They found winter lodgings at Indian Mills in Bur- 
lington County, which is frequently designated Old Sha- 
mong, also, Edge Pillock, and Brotherton. There in 1762, 
the governments of New Jersey purchased 3,000 acres to 
be set aside as an Indian Reservation—the first in the 
United States. Long after the departure of the Lenapes, 
to eat out of the dish with the Senecas in 1802, the State 
paid an additional $2,000 to Bartholomew Calvin who 
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came back from Wisconsin with a most engaging story. 
There had been an omission, he explained, of payment 
for the fish in the stream and the birds in the air. 


This purchase of the Brotherton reservation had fol- 
lowed a conference at Crosswicks, a Quaker center near 
Trenton, in 1756, when Council and Indians signed an 
original form of agreement and set a hundred or more 
Red Men up under the White Man’s supervision. Charles 
Reed, the pioneer Iron Master and Agriculturist, was ap- 
pointed Indian Commissioner, and John Brainerd, who 
carried his religion to the Indians, was made religious ad- 
viser. 


Out of public funds a gristmill, sawmill, blacksmith 
shop, school and store were provided, but as with the 
Piney farther to the north, the Indian was not happy in 
ways that differed so greatly from those of his nomadic 
life. The government bestowed by the white man like- 
wise was foreign to his nature. He was restless in his 
confinement and a bit unreasonable. New Jersey was 
fortunate, however, in having such men as Charles Reed, 
John Brainerd, and Governor Bernard, besides the peace- 
loving Friends, whose skill and insight gave New Jersey 
a colonial record virtually free from the tales of horror 
so common to other early American settlements. For- 
tunate indeed was Carteret’s Nova Caesarea, our New 
Jersey, to have such men at such a time. 


But for all these considerations discontent permeated 
the tribe. What the Indian resented most was not being 
permitted to hunt and trap in the forest he had sold to the 
white man. Actually, he had sold the land but not the 
privilege of hunting in its swamps and forests. The after- 
thought of selling the birds of the air and the fish in the 
streams epitomizes the Indian attitude. 


He complained, too, of undue advantage taken of him 
while he was under influence of the white man’s fire- 
water, which he seemed unable to resist. Officially the 
Colonial Council had very early put a ban on the sale of 
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liquor to New Jersey Indians. There was a law to that 
effect in the early 1700’s. But there also were evasions 
in quite the modern manner. 


Another grievance was the bridging of streams. The 
white man’s spans prevented passage of the Indian’s 
dugout and increasing consideration from the whites did 
net alleviate the bafflement and feeling of inferiority 
which was a natural reaction. His land gone, his sports 
curbed, he had few hospitalities to offer—more though, 
in the long run, than ever the Red Man knew. The part 
assumed in his own ruling, the spirit of a peace-loving 
aborigine, the trails our roads followed, homely place- 
names they left us, reminders of their love for the same 
Jersey haunts that we are learning more and more to 
cherish—for all these things we offer gratitude, and pray 
the blessing of their great Manitou upon them. 
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Mural by Richard Blossom Farley, in the library of The State 
Teachers’ College at Trenton, showing Treaty-making with the In- 
dians of New Jersey—1758. It represents Francis Bernard, Esq. 
Captain General Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Colony 
of New Jersey, receiving the wampum belt from Teedyuscung, 
King of the Delawares. Courtesy of Dr. Roscoe L. West, president. 





The Onrust. A model made by Mr. J. L. G. Ferris, showing his con- 

ception of a Dutch boat of 1614. Through the Courtesy of The 

Franklin Institute of Philadelphia. (The model is still exhibited at 
Independence Hall). 





Display of window glass of a sea-greenish color on 
the Hipplewhite table. Among them are Hex—or 
pickle jars, a Moses bottle, a flip glass, a coffin, and 
hay flask, a twisted cane and an irridescent pan- 


neled bottle found by Mrs. Pigott in the “glory- 


? 


hole” at Winslow. All date back to the middle 
1800’s. The Wisterburg and swirled pitcher is 200 
years old. (See Page 82) 


Elfreth’s Alley in old Philadelphia. 
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Chapter 3 : 


OUR NEIGHBORS DISCOVER THE BARRENS 


S OME, born almost a century ago, still cling to the old 

Trail and treasure the waywardness of its comings 
and goings. Others—‘“‘rank outlanders’’—have moved in 
beside the trail and learned its history and most of the leg- 
ends of the Barrens. There are those who care not a Jer- 
sey tinker’s damn about a road, requiring only that it 
take you to your destination, and that the County Engi- 
neer does his part in removing those time-consuming 
curves that prevent the road’s being the shortest possible 
distance between two given points. 


Despite the acquired name, the Davies Newcomes are 
real people, once our neighbors who had come from the 
northern section of the state and purchased a seed and 
flower farm down the Long-a-Coming where the sandy 
loam provided a good porous soil well suited to their pur- 
pose. Here, as in other centers, workmen and neighbors 
gathered to recollect and prognosticate—men like Uncle 
Jonas who remembered many of the traditions their pro- 
genitors had passed on to them. These they seasoned 
with Jersey gumption and then formed their own conclu- 
sions. 


An invitation to the Newcomes for afternoon and din- 
ner meant not only historical discussion, but included a 
flavorful dinner cooked in English style: one a favorite 
with those of us who relished English cooking, included 
roast lamb, new peas, and potatoes with sprigs of mint, 
currant jelly, and ‘‘ambrosial”’ pastry. 


On this particular afternoon I arrived with a collec- 
tion of wild flowers for Uncle Jo’s identification to find 
Mrs. Davies Newcome in her kitchen fixing to make a 
gooseberry pie, one of those juicy pies that require fixing 
and fussing to keep it from running over. She was, at 
the same time, entertaining Cousin Lettie from the New 
York metropolis and Uncle Jonas Jonathan who lived (on 
the adjoining farm) down the Trail. 
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Uncle Jo claimed he recollected pretty nigh every- 
thing except the day he first tuck notice in the Jersey Bar- 
rens. He said further that the date of the arrival of Bessy 
in the farmyard helped him remember happenings round 
about recorded in Grandfather Longshore’s memorandum 
book. 


Cousin Lettie offered to wash up the lunch things 
while Uncle Jo, who referred to her as Mrs. Newcome, 
avidly examined my wild flower specimens. Associated 
with the Newcomes as he was, naturally he had learned 
many of the Latin names of wild flowers, but for all that 
he loved calling them by familiar nicknames in common 
usage. 


Separating the milkweeds from the rest he held up 
one—a flame of orange—‘asclepias tuberosa,’” he an- 
nounced with a superior side glance at Cousin Lettie, 
‘sometimes spoken of as Plurisy Root because of its medi- 
cinal value,’”’ he informed. 


“T’ve read” said Cousin Lettie, “that this gay little 
Miss once grew in Spanish gardens and that she wished 
with all her might for a way of escape. One day the bees 
who knew her secret, purposely tangled their feet up in 
her little wishbone-shaped umbles and carired the best 
part of her away to other gardens.” 


“With the aid of winds and birds she arrived, after a 
long spell, in New Jersey,” went on Uncle Jo, “‘but it was 
only here lately, that little ““Railroad Annie” was intro- 
duced to the South Jersey Barrens. Here she shakes her 
skirts of brilliant orange and smiles up at passersby, who 
likely as not, break off all her branches. 


“But that tap-root of hers,” he chuckled, arranging 
the flowers in an ironstone pitcher, “‘is not so easily dealt 
with for it delves down several feet for hidden moisture.” 


Providing Uncle Jonas with a basket of peas to be 
shelled—‘“‘just to keep your memory popping’’—as Cou- 
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sin Lettie put it, she asked in the next breath, “How come 
you have all these trees in this sandy country? I expec- 
ted to find a devastated land, windswept and virtually 
barren.” 


“Vou could likely spike that one better nor I.” Uncle 
Jo nodded to Emilie and added, ‘‘Dan and Emilie New- 
come have turned up more beauty in this South Jersey 
wilderness than ever most folks knowed was there.” 


“Those stretches you refer to are the Plains to the 
northeast,” said Cousin Emilie, waving a hand disparag- 
ingly at Uncle Jo. “They cover only 20,000 acres of the 
1,200,000 acre section of Barren land. Again and again 
scientists have made investigations, but the Plains are 
still a phenomenon. Driving through, one sees mile upon 
mile of stunted oak and pine bushes, low laurel, and a 
few wild flowers that withstand the drought of summer.” 


“And,” added Uncle Jo, shaking peas in a pan as he 
would corn in a popper, “if we don’t put a check on them 
uncontrolled forest fires the whole Barren country will be 
in the same plight.” 


And where would the Pineys go then, poor things?” 
laughed Cousin Lettie. ‘Like the robins, with all the 
bushes gone, they would need wings to hide their heads 
under, or,’’ she looked at Emilie bewildered for a mo- 
ment, ‘“‘aren’t all those who live in the South Jersey Pines 
considered Pineys?” 


“No more than all New Yorkers would be considered 
slum-dwellers,” snapped Mrs. Newcome. 


? 


“And as for the Pineys a-hidin’ in the Plains,” spoke 
up Uncle Jo derisively, “no critter could do much hidin’ 
in them low bushes ’cept he crawled on his stomack like 
the pine snakes does.” ‘The Pinies,’’ he elucidated, fur- 
ther, “is a backward people and don’t care if they be. 
They live in seclusion further north—as happy-go-lucky 
a set as ever lived from hand to mouth. They pick most- 
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ly wild cranberries and huckleberries, and some says they 
marries ’em what’s related to ’em, and when they first 
tuck to the woods most of the men had as many wives as 
King Solomon and didn’t think nothin’ of it no more than 
he did. But they make out someway. Wouldn’t never 
think of accepting dole, and as fer the sandy soil, that 
never bothers them. They leave it and the touches of Bar- 
ren beauty just as the Lord sent it there.” 


“Will someone please make plain to me,” asked Cou- 
sin Lettie, picking her words this time, ‘“‘where and what 
are the Barrens that seem at times so desert-like and yet. 
have a peculiar beauty of their own?” 


Emilie shoved the gooseberry pie into the oven, then 
smoothed her apron, obviously making ready for the de- 
fense as if waiting for this very question. 


“These paradoxical Barrens puzzled me at first,” she 
admitted, “until Dan nosed into the town libraries, and 
asked the neighbors and Uncle Jo about things the books 
didn’t give.” 


“‘We soon found that beginning a few miles south of 
Trenton the Pine Barrens stretch down the central and 
eastern part of Southern New Jersey terminating within 
Cape May County. Their 1,200,000 acres cover ten of 
the southern counties of the State. The sandy and swam- 
py spaces with an oasis here and there are included in the 
general implication.” But Emilie was more at home with 
her own observations. Setting research aside she went 
on, “But the Barrens are too elusive a picture to put into 
words for what they are today may be quite different 
from what they seem, when drooping vegetation, suffer- 
ing from drought, is revived with the shower at sunset. 
Then each plant reaches out its roots to suck up the mois- 
ture greedily before it sinks rapidly through the porous 
soil and with the morning sun the whole landscape over 
the Barrens is transformed.” 
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The city-dweller was impressed. We all were. 


“These unchecked forest fires,’’ I ventured, ‘‘may very 
well account for the sparse growth of pine and scrub oak 
where ground fires fairly lick up with tongues of flame, 
the flying leaves and dried humus over the white sand, 
and even crown fires jump roads from tree-tops that over- 
hang. Moisture in the swamps offers some protection but 
where various evergreens huddle together forming dark 
cedar forests, the flames spread across a mass of green. 


Uncle Jo finished the last pea and began scraping the 
young carrots. Honor bound to do his best by the Bar- 
rens, he began again: 


“Once, over this pine region forests grew in great 
luxury. Stands of oak, pine, white cedar, sweet and sour 
gum, besides locust and holly trees were found every- 
where, and, even in my young days, here and there was a 
grove of hickory. Then come the woodcutters and tuck 
the trees for lumber and charcoal. They even burned 
down good forests to make clearings where the settlers 
could build their homes, till, by the Lord Harry, there 
waren’t much left from Lakewood to Cape May ’cept 
scrub oaks and pines.”’ 

Seeing Emilie busily twisting some leftover dough into 
shells for tarts, I took over. Doing my best at pinch hit- 
ing for our hostess, I observed, 


“It takes many years for a forest to grow up again. 
At first, deer feed upon the tender young shoots, and Bar- 
ren-like, striking contrasts appear in the growth of pure 
white lilies blooming in mucky pools; lupin blueing the 
dusty roadsides, and gooseplums that seem to spread their 
feathers to dry, blossom and fruit over the desert-like 
sands.” 


““An,’ sakes alive, if that white sand didn’t start to 
blow up into piles about the time the glass-masters come 
along,” exclaimed Uncle Jo, ‘Nothin’ to do but scrape it 
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up and cart it to Glass Works that was dotted all over the 
Barrens back in the 1830’s. I recken that was the year 
that Grandfather Longshore put a new cedar-shingle 
roof onto the barn.” 


“That shingle roof with its steep pitch was like clay 
soil for shedding water,” remarked Emilie, ‘‘but while the 
farmer’s crops growing in white sand require irrigation 
and mulching during dry spells, it is likewise true that 
porous sand promotes a dry sun-warmed air. When sea- 
soned with ocean mists and mingled with the breath of 
pines, it ranks second, so it is claimed, in climatic perfec- 
tion in the United States. Tempered by the Gulf Stream 
the air of winter is moderated along Atlantic City’s coast, 
and I daresay, across the entire state for there are no hills 
to stop it. This does not mean that the raising of farm 
products is neglfgible,’”’ she went on, “the farmer has 
adapted his crops to the sandy loam: berries, asparagus, 
sweet potatoes, and peaches, not forgetting the Jersey to- 
mato, are profitably raised with the aid of commercial 
fertilizers in Barren soil.” 


Picking up Emilie’s enthusiasm, I declared, “Apple 
and peach trees beckon in the very early rising of spring 
to all beauty lovers in neighboring states to 

“‘Come unto these yellow sands 
And then take hands” 

until the bloom of the peach is reflected in festive faces 
and apple blossoms shower their petals in a blanket at 
your feet. Their very perfectness is guarded by the much 
maligned little bat twinkling overhead. This flying mam- 
mal appoints himself chief destroyer of the coddling moth 
in the apple tree. And there he twinkles all during that 
period of formation when little green apples poke out like 
rose hips on long, stiff stems, and, in the language of the 
glass-blower, are ‘capped off’ like fluted rosettes on the 
blossom end.” ) 


“You and your colleagues have won your point in elo- 
quent style,” laughed Cousin Lettie, addressing Uncle 
Jo. But as we all bowed low in acknowledgment, Emilie 
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bent over the oven door. In went the tarts and one jelly 
roly-poly. Out came the pie, the juice almost overflow- 
ing its cross-strips. It was set on an outer window ledge 
to cool. 


Dan Newcome, who had spent the day with seed mer- 
chants in Philadelphia, drove into the yard. ‘Time fora 
short drive before dinner?” he called. “The buds in 
Sampson’s apple orchards are showing a deep pink and 
down on the Eckhardt farm a delicate tint covers the 
peach trees in full blow.” 


Cousin Lettie and I needed no urging but Emilie de- 
cided to get dinner under way and Uncle Jo offered to 
stay with her and decorate the table. So he decorated 
with the Limoges china that was brought out for special 
dinners, then he filled a Chelsea bowl with apple buds he 
broke from a tree of natural fruit which was allowed to 
grow only for its blossoms, and tucked in blue grape hya- 
cinths that gave the center piece quite a French influence. 
The dinner was just as good as every savory puff from the 
oven door had indicated. 


When Uncle Jo started homeward that evening he 
called back from the gate, “I prognosticate rain for a 
spell ’fore come morning.” 


“How come?” laughed Cousin Lettie, ‘‘when the stars 
are all twinkling like bats, or, was it bats twinkling like 
stars, Alice in Wonderland?” she called after me as I 
started down the path. 


Coming back from the gate Uncle Jo pointed to the 
moon. ‘See that wide circumference, and didn’t you take 
notice that the sun went down in a cloud ominous like?”’ 
he asked. “The tree-toad and the mourning-dove was 
calling for rain all day; the killdeer was flying low and 
all the little birds have ducked into lilac bushes for 
shelter.” 
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“One sign that never fails,” added Dan Newcome, “is 
the row of baskets of apple-wood trimmings that Uncle 
Jo always lines up in the shed before a rainy day.” 


“They’ll come in handy before another moon,” waved 
Uncle Jo with one free hand. The other held tightly the 
napkin which covered the roly-poly. 


The following afternoon when Cousin Lettie drove 
into our yard, anyone could have detected the look of die- 
hard that had supplanted the casual bantering manner of 
the day before. 


“Come along over,” she called, running up on the 
porch, “‘Our discussion is becoming as hot as Uncle Jo’s 
apple-logs burning in the fireplace, and if Cousin Dan 
doesn’t step in soon, things may get out of hand. I want 
something to substantiate Uncle Jo’s yarns other than 
his memorandum book. They are rather too amazing, 
and in my enthusiasm I’m apt to forget to take notes.”’ She 
paused only long enough to catch her breath, ‘You see, 
I’m commissioned to take back to the Holiday Hikers’ 
Club an impression of the South Jersey Barrens that have 
lured Dan Newcome from the peak of sophistication to 
the depths of a Pine Wilderness. 


“Dan Newcome practically lived in the Kew Gar- 
dens over in England, you know, and searched for rare 
plants among the Alps. Come with me,” she urged, ‘‘and 
bring your findings about real happenings when the Trail 
was in its early stages.” 


As we sped over the hard surface of what was once 
dirt road, she added apologetically, “I shouldn’t doubt 
Uncle Jo’s word, but it seems at times that some of these 
things are given color to have me rise up in protest. Take 
that one about the Sampson turtle coming back after 
sixty years, and of sand being scooped up from under your 
feet and melted into glass, and about a lake up the Long- 
a-Coming from which paint, or a colloidal substance, is 
lifted ; and that description of rusty stones down the Trail 
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at Weymouth that lay like fallen manna just asking to be 
changed into “iron pigs’ at the great furnace—fancy 
that!” ‘And,’ she asked in conclusion, “Shave you ever 
heard of bringing home a snapper that weighed ‘nigh on 
to thirty pound’ from the hole where he went to bathe 
in the cedar water?” 


“A good fish story,” I laughed, “but these ‘yarns’ are 
true. They call to mind a trip we once made to the Cow 
Swimming place of bathing. Cousin Florence, wrapped 
in her gossimer to keep away mosquitoes, was a city visi- 
tor who enjoyed the cedar stream with us. On the way 
home one day a large black snapping turtle came out of 
the woods and crossed the cowpath. Cousin Florence, 
with what my mother called English pluck, removed her 
gossimer and threw it over the snapper. Turning it over 
on its back she drew up the ends of the cape and, with a 
little help from us, carried the prize to our home. It was 
thought to weigh about twenty pounds and contained 
round yellow eggs, like those found in a laying hen, 
which, boiled in their own broth with the meat were a 
delicacy. That lasted for a week.” 


‘Soup and meat for a week is a point to consider,” 
agreed Cousin Lettie as we joined the group by the fire- 
side, “but let’s keep away from snappers and turtles, or 
with all those Indian symbols engraved upon their shells, 
Uncle Jo will visualize them carrying the early Red Man 
all over the sandy Barrens. I do hope we may uncover 
some real history of the past from where the Red Man 
leaves off—dig it up down the Trail and where it spills 
over into the Barrens. 


Dan Newcome remarked that he had stirred up this 
particular hornet’s nest trying to run away from things 
dug up in old archives, but Cousin Lettie had demanded in 
suppressed tones, ‘Something o-l-d.”” So he guessed we 
were in forit. The glowing logs carried him back in fan- 
cy to camp fires and charcoal burning. Each had agreed 
to respond to a nod by the master of ceremonies, and add 
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some contribution or pay a forfeit after the manner of 
the Stagecoach game, in keeping with the atmosphere. 


“With all the touches of bounty and beauty tossed 
about lavishly in the Jersey Barren’s life for the early set- 
tlers was by no means all beer and skittles,”’ said Dan. 
“Obstacles confronted the pioneer at every turn. Streams 
had to be forded and sand dug from embedded cart 
wheels during the late seventeenth century. True, the 
Indians had cleared the streams and woven their narrow 
trails around bushes and ponds. And so gradually, Long- 
a-Coming Trails came to life over trails the Red Men had 
started.” 


Emilie, who was intently knitting the fingers of a pair 
of white silk gloves almost lost her clue. A nudge from 
Uncle Jo was all that saved her the extreme penalty. 


“Many who came out Barren trails,’ she began at 
once, “were skilled workers from strife-ridden Europe— 
Swedes, Scotsmen, French Huguenots, and English Quak- 
ers. They turned the desolation born of sand and swamp, 
and scrub-oak into glass and smelted iron; into log cabins 
and ships; pigment they changed into paint, and clay into 
bricks and earthenware.” She raced along, as if to make 
up for any wool-gathering. “Among them were artisans 
of all kinds. Trip hammers and bugle calls filled the air 
with sounds of industry and country sport before the call 
to arms sounded its cry for freedom. Scarcity of facili- 
ties was not at all fatal to industry, either,”’ she declared. 
“‘All the more handicraft went into what was wrought.” 


“Even before this later advancement,” I reminded, (a 
stray glance off my notebook had caught Dan’s signal) 
“if we drop back to the seizing of New York and New Jer- 
sey by the English, in 1664, we find that the Dutch had 
been active for about forty years, but after Penn had se- 
lected a choice spot for the Society of Friends in 1681, 
there resulted on this West Jersey side a mingling of 
Swedes, Dutch, and English.” 
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“A fortunate background for the head of the trail,” 
agreed Cousin Lettie. 


““Any Swiss families up in Old Gloucester County in 
that book of yours?” Dan asked Uncle Jo. 


“T couldn’t just lay out to tell. I know of several along 
the Trail,” said Uncle Jo, ‘“‘The Swedes lived there in pic- 
turebook houses with white-washed fences, and the Dutch 
in houses with gambrel roof and small-paned windows 
like the old Dutch house at Blue Anchor. (They tell as 
they were always dressed gay and spent their holidays 
playing games. I calculate they bowled on the green and 
rolled Easter-eggs down this-a-way same as the Dutch did 
in New York). And they got along fine, too, with the 
peace-loving Quakers. Sez here: “The Quakers built 
their homes and their meeting houses mostly of brick and 
used only low stones for grave markers.’ After a spell 
some of these nationalities spread out over the Barrens, 
‘but I reckon a lot of them preferred to stay in the rich 
valley along the Delaware.”’ 


“The river was named for the good Baron De la Warr 
who did not live to sail its waters,’ reflected Dan. “Both 
the Swedes and the Dutch had coveted its peaceful shores. 
Altruistically, Gustavus Adolphus, from his Swedish 
thorne, desired that its fertile banks be shared by all 
those of the Protestant faith.” 


“But,” declared Cousin Lettie with animation, scarce- 
ly awaiting for the signal, “the Dutch had plans of their 
own, if you please. I found, while researching with 
Emilie at Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, that, Cor- 
nelis Jacobsen Mey had sailed out from Hoorn in his good 
ship Fortune, in 1614, up the Delaware and down the 
Jersey coast to its Cape May tip. A year later, the On- 
rust, a small Dutch vessel was built by Adrieen Block. It 
was he for whom Block Island in New York Bay was 
named.”’ 
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Proudly, Cousin Lettie summed up the incident, as if 
having struck the ball she were off for a home run: 


“Sailing under the order of the Dutch West India 
Company, the vessel was taken by Captain Cornelis Hend- 
ricksen, with his charts and dockets up the Delaware 
where he bartered his chattels—beads, pans, guns, and, 
possibly, bits of bright Dutch pottery—for furs of greater 
value than ever the Indian knew.” As an afterthought, 
she added, ‘‘These may have been brought up the Long- 
a-Coming and other Jersey trails by the Lenni Lenapes 
who hurried forward with their treasures to meet the 
captain.” 


“Quite likely,” agreed Dan. ‘‘But when the English 
saw what was going on they immediately decided to en- 
force claims based upon John Cabot’s explorations of 
1619, and finally succeeded in taking over all of New 
Jersey in that eventful year—1664. And when the land 
fell into the hands of Lord Berkeley and Sir George Car- 
teret, it was with nostalgic sentiment that Carteret selec- 
ted the name of his native land in Britain, Nova Caesarea, 
and by this name was New Jersey ruled for many years. 
So the dawn of the eighteenth century found the Swedes, 
the Finns, the Dutch, and the English peacefully enscon- 
ced on the Jersey shores of the Delaware and back into 
the far reaches of woodland.” 


“Any reference there to the Germans who came about 
that time?” asked Dan. 


Uncle Jo turned the pages of his memorandum book 
again, “Sez here: ‘Some of the skilled glass workers start- 
ed coming to Salem County with Caspar Wistar about 200 
years ago’—long before Winslow glass was ever thought 
of. ‘Others soon crossed over from the Deutsch section 
of Pennsylvania where Baron Steigal made iron and glass- 
ware in patterns now prized by collectors.’ The Ger- 
mans,” he commented, “settling in these parts—New Ger- 
many, Egg Harbor City, and around Cologne—was great 
people for holding on to their language and homeland 
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ways. Children was mostly educated to love the mother- 
tongue and the father-land.” Uncle Jo replaced the set- 
tling apple logs and pushed the backlog into place, while 
Dan threw pine cones onto the livid coals. 


“These peoples left each his own story along the 
trail,’ Dan agreed. “Each is for the most part a record 
of pioneer struggle which should go down in history, and 
with the account of folklore, should go a depicting of 
Barren plants which seem to be edging out as man comes 
in. 


“Still another people,” he summed up, “have spread 
their influence along the Trail, but more recently.” 


“The Italians,’’ responded Emilie, allowing no break. 
She had finished her knitting, packed the gloves, and ad- 
dressed them to her mother in England with her usual 
dexterity. 


“Italians,” she considered, her research based princi- 
pally upon her own observation, “flocked into our country 
some fifty years ago, and from the outset showed gregari- 
ous tendencies in their preference of the city or growing 
town. If a man owned a large farm in Italy, invariably he 
lived in the town and drove out each day. This practice 
prevailed here for a time. Peasant groups banded to- 
gether to harvest berry fields and bogs of cranberries. 
They sang at their work and readily became conversant 
with the English language, only, I have observed, they 
are often quick to ignore such treasures as the old laces 
brought over by the little grandmother, and the Italian 
airs from great composers that she sings about her work, 
affecting the more ultra-modern modes in dress and fur- 
nishings.”’ 


“True,” I defended, “but the younger generation, as 
they orient themselves select more genuine standards, and 
who shall say,” I challenged, “‘that the Italians, as a peo- 
ple, have not brought with them a wealth of warmth and 
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gaiety to offset the quiet simplicity of backcountry folk 
down the trails and of the good Quaker folk in their Sab- 
bath meditation?”’ 


Cousin Lettie anticipated the next nod. Dan smiled 
and shurugged as she declared impulsively, 


“Italy’s sons and daughters, although excessively ex- 
pressive, have grasped at progress. They have contri- 
buted music, and, in the fine arts, murals and carving in 
marble. The Italians have long been noted workers in 
stone, and tillers of fields. Throughout the Barrens, prob- 
ably as elsewhere, they, with the Scotch and the Irish, 
most certainly have added a levening influence, although 
each dartles his colors in very different fashion.” 


“So this was the South Jersey melting-pot our fore- 
fathers accepted and felt to be good for those who tra- 
versed the trail in a Jersey wilderness.”’ Dan summed up, 
“A young democracy was started here by some of the best 
peoples on earth. Geographically situated, it lay between 
two of the Nation’s largest cities; along its coast spread 
an ocean-swept beach of a hundred and thirty miles; 
there were navigable rivers, and bays with good harbors; 
groves of oak, pine, and cedar. Iron in the bogs was ready 
for smeltit'g—sand in abundance for glassmaking, and 
clay for bricks and pottery. 


“Any room left in that notebook?” he broke off, look- 
ing at the neglected book lying closed on the table as 
Cousin Lettie predicted it would. 


“But, of course,” she laughed, somewhat taken aback. 
Then opening the book she added: “The last page is re- 
served for Uncle Jo’s finishing touches.” 


Uncle Jo rose to the occasion. 


“Industry stood thar a-knockin’ at the doors of a hun- 
dred villages,” he “capped off” eloquently, dropping into 
colloquial phrasing, ‘‘Workers drove their carts back and 
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forth over Indian trails and then over the corduroy roads 
of covered wagon days. Pigs of iron came along to be 
hammered at the forge; log-cabins had come and gone fer 
now the lumber was out by the up-and-down sawmills 
right in the woods, ships were built of it, too, where the 
tide came well up cedar streams and brung up the herring 
in the spring. Sez here: ‘By the early 1800’s stage coach- 
es were running reg’ler down the Long-a-Coming between 
Philadelphy and Somers Point!’ That’s about where the 
memorandum book hits the Trail,” concluded Uncle Jo. 
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COVERED WAGONS AND STAGECOACHES AND A JERSEY 
DRIVER TO BOOT 


Past of the charm of New Jersey’s southern section 

lies in its variety of flora, but it is conceded that in its 
folkways and in the droll speech of the backcountryman 
lies a picturesqueness which is rapidly giving place to 
sophistication. Before the eighteenth century of horse 
and buggy days, great farm wagons—covered and uncov- 
ered—were the chief means of transportation over the 
entire Barren area. 


“In that day and generation,” explained Uncle JO, 
“the hauling of wood, sand, or bog-iron products tuck six- 
mule teams. Wheels were cased in broad iron tires to 
halt their sinking into sand or bogging down in deep mud 
during spring thaws. With the graveling of roads come 
along the spring wagon, the two-wheeled sulky, the bas- 
ket phaeton, and then the surrey with dignified carriage 
lamps that gave it an air.” 


“Years passed,” he reminisced, “before the oozy tho- 
roughfares were drained by ditches and graded with 
gravel, and this probably never happened at all to many 
roads that ran from one village, or one bog-iron center to 
another. After all, a road of any kind was a great im- 
provement over an Indian trail to the fisherman-farmer 
who rumbled up the Long-a-Coming in a covered wagon 
peddling his wares in the early 1700’s. These canvas 
covered ‘Conostogas’ were certainly forerunners of the 
stage-wagon for on the return trip they gave the traveler 
a lift were he bound for the Bay.” 


As for his language, product, as he is, of all the in- 
tegrating forces at work in South J ersey’s Pine Barrens, 
the typical native is often depicted as the nonchalant 
backcountryman with a language perhaps more collo- 
quial than picturesque. That, however, is not representa- 
tive of talk heard, by and large, throughout Southern 
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New Jersey, today, nor in the charcoal burner’s day. 
Nevertheless, it was a part of Jersey. 


But in those early days off the main thoroughfares 
you had but to affect an easy shrug and a draw! and im- 
mediately you were dubbed a “da-wn Jerseyman”’. 


“One often tuck notice in a way peticlar,” said Uncle 
Jo, “that letters were added to words that hadn’t orda 
been there—such as, the Joneses’ house, the Peterses’ 
dog, or, maybe, Somerses Point.” 


It was partly the bad grammar that was mixed with 
the backcountry talk of any section. Again, it was local 
idiom with a good-natured shrug or shake of the head and 
some colloquial cliché drawled out for the right occasion. 
Unquestionably, the driver of a covered fish wagon or 
rack that brought up salt hay from the meadows used a 
language that epitomized the picturesqueness of the 
South Jerseyman’s conversation. 


The average back countryman retained his drollness 
down to his use of profanity. One might say that his 
swearing was muffled or considerably curbed during 
Camp Meeting seasons. It simmered down to “Well, [ll 
be jiggered!” or, “I’ll be swindled!” at such times. The 
Jersey driver, too, from all accounts, had a more laconic 
vocabulary in keeping with his store of good nature and 
his elastic conscientious scruples. His comments, usually 
monologues, would be punctuated with a brand of pro- 
fanity that verged upon “cusswords” but just missed the 
mark. 


His wad of tobacco, however, fared better for, like a 
‘schoolboy’s spitballs, it hit with accuracy—a blot on the 
brown escutcheon of the pine tree against whose trunk it 
was aimed. He swore by the Lord Harry he knew more 
than most about ‘“‘hosses” as he reached well out to fleck 
the thonged whip over Dolly’s flank. If your ears be 
Jerseyish you may have heard, off the beaten trail, some 
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such monologue reminiscent of farmer-fishermen up 
from the Bay: 


“That doll-garn lazy critter slacks on her share a-fet- 
chin’ up the load. Now take Parson thar—good, most 0’ 
the time—how he come by that name. (The driver ad- 
dresses his remarks to no one in particular). He races 
ahead till he gets winded. “Gotta be stroked the right 
way, but that thar calarker mare is too all-fired orn’ry, 
and I haint one to lay on to any hoss—leastways the old 
mare.” 


“Gotta ya gotta,” agrees the traveler, laconically. 


At John Duckman’s Pond they rest the foaming team 
after a long tug through a sea of white sand. 


“From here on,” indicates the driver with an upward 
toss of his head as they draw near the meadows, “the 
Long-a-Coming passes the doors of the Englishes at Eng- 
lishes Crick, the Sculls at Scullville, and over thar,” jerk- 
ing his thumb in Beesley’s Point direction, across the 
widening river, ‘them what aint related marries them 
what aint, and if there’s not enough to go round they mar- 
ries them what is.” 


“Over the river thar,” he continues, nodding toward 
a village up stream, “‘it’s the Harrises. I calcalate they’d 
all be in-laws. Last revival the local preacher called on 
Brother Harris to lead in prayer—lI’ll wager eighteen 
Harrises rose up to pray.” 


The day’s trip became an experience which was in- 
variably enlarged upon by the dry wit of the driver as he 
played to the gallery from his seat on a prominent pork 
barrel at Izzy Dorie’s general store. Nothing was too in- 
significant to mention with the encouragement of the 
storekeeper’s “Well, I swan!” while the men around the 
pot-bellied stove drawl in Jersey style, “Well, I’ll be!” 
stopping just short of incriminating themselves with any 
form of damnation. 
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Uncle Jo recalls that in more recent years Aunt Lib- 
bie Longdweller came frequently to “draw” at the same 
little store down the Trail. Men still sat around on boxes 
and pork barrels discussing taxes and the imminence of 
war, and the little old storekeeper, a descendant of Izzy, 
punctuated their conversation with the same expletives 
his predecessors had used. 


He relates that one evening, within the memory of the 
present generation, Aunt Libbie walked in with her usual 
aplomb sniffing her way to the round cheese box. “Sez 
she, ‘Be that sharp cheese or flat?’ looking the storekeep- 
er straight in the eye. 


‘“ ‘Reckon I’d call it sharp,’ sez he, from in back the 
counter, ‘but ye can have a little mite to taste of,’ he of- 
fered, looking round for the cheese knife. 


“At that moment the most terrible yowl ever heard 
come from somewheres and went clear up to the roof. All 
the men jumped off-a boxes and barrels and made for the 
door. 


“Aunt Libbie threw up her hands, ‘Bloody murder! 
What’s happened?’ she hollered with eyes starin’ straight 
ahead. 


“The storekeeper found the knife and then came 
from behind the counter to see what all the fuss was 
about. 


‘“‘ ‘Ye be a-steppin’ on the cat’s tail’, sez he, going back 
to cut the cheese.” 


Aunt Libbie laughs as good-naturedly as the rest, giv- 
ing the storekeeper’s drollery credit for all the humor. 


“Slow as molasses in January, that one,” she declares, 
knowingly. 
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But in those days of the first Izzy Dorie—Travel 
in covered wagons with springs and a commu- 
nicative driver to boot was considered traveling de luxe. 
Then, at long last, the stagecoach was ushered in. It pro- 
claimed a day of great things. It brought into promi- 
nence the high silk hat, and after the visit of the Victorian 
Prince of Wales, the Prince Albert coat. And it was quite 
proper to wear such apparel on coaching roads. 


In the year 17738, stages left Cooper’s Ferry to wind 
down the Long-a-Coming Trail. Every little tavern be- 
came a wayside inn where horses might rest and travel- 
ers seek refreshment. The halfway stopover where stag- 
er and traveler rested overnight and where Indians had 
long before sought shelter under enormous oaks was at 
the sign of the Blue Anchor Inn. 


Stages advertised to leave Philadelphia at 4 A. M. and 
Camden at 4% A. M. reached their destination at night- 
fall three days each week. The return trip on the inter- 
vening days reversed the order. It conveyed the traveler 
back to his city home after a long day’s ride in what was 
known, following the invention of springs in 1841, as the 
“new United States Mail Stage with latest improve- 
ments.” 


Stagecoaches, as they rumbled up the Long-a-Coming, 
were joined by those from other trails all bent on reach- 
ing the Blue Anchor Tavern before nightfall. Here they 
rested until morning to prepare for the last lunge into 
Camden in time to change horses and meet those travel- 
ing shoreward down at the crowded ferries. 


At each winding of the Rhine River, it is said, a sur- 
prise in the form of a castle is revealed. As we wind down 
the Long-a-Coming historic landmarks and Barren land- 
scapes lie before us—some familiar, and some like the 
castles on the Rhine, a pleasant surprise. A panoramic 
sketch of each follows the trail in a mood fanciful or de- 
scriptive, or be the setting appropriate, in colloquial Jer- 
sey vernacular. 
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PART I 
CAMDEN—WHITHER THE TRIBES GO UP 


6 AMDEN attracted those who came up the Trail as a 
fragrant flower attracts the bumblebee. Besides 
tribes of Indians that sought Camden as their mecca, the 
Swedes crossed the Delaware in rowboats back and forth 
into Camden and Gloucester, vessels brought English set- 
tlers up the river in the year 1681, and then others began 
drifting in. Chief among them were the Quakers who 
left off their spinning of wool, dyeing of homespuns, or 
tanning of skins and trod their way down to Cooper’s Fer- 
ry unaware that the samplers they had worked on open 
plantations were later to prove patterns for the walls of 
Camden’s workshops. 


If ever you’ve come into Camden town to look about 
for things ancient and historic such as you might expect 
to find at the head of an old trail, you may, instead, have 
been caught up in a maelstrom of modern industry now 
booming in reflected glory really an outgrowth of former 
things that were brought into Camden when the tribes 
came up and they were nurtured there by the early 
Quakers who laid the City’s foundations. 


And Camden was not slow to take advantage of its 
favorable location. With the Delaware River at its door 
and what was to become the most prominent city in 
America lying directly across the river, sanguine results 
were assured from the start. And when, in 1844, the 
Courts were established in Camden a new impetus spread 
over the city and its surroundings. 


Linking the present momentous industry with that. 
which in the past promoted its growth you may have ob- 
served that sail boats followed rowboats, and that steam 
ferry boats and stupendous bridges eventually outmoded 
both. And that stagecoaches were succeded by the Cam- 
den and Amboy steam train which carried travelers from 
Philadelphia to New York and vacationists to Jersey re- 
sorts. 
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Its water front encouraged ship building so that it 
soon became obvious that Camden was more than a ferry 
terminal, an Omega for stagewagons and trains. Resi- 
dential sections, stifled by the flood of industry, kept 
spreading the frontier to more open spaces in suburban 
sections for those less gregarious. As the city emerged 
from Quaker origin to a more commercial trend, again 
and again the strong hands of its founders molded its re- 
formation. Industry and cultural arts travel more and 
more together. In a city of Whitman’s democratic influ- 
ence it should be so. Certainly industry is given a large 
place now that so high a premium is set upon highly per- 
fected machine-made articles—thousands of them alike 
to the nth degree. 


The settlement of 1681 lay within the confines of Old 
Gloucester County. At first it was Pyne Poynt, and later, 
Cooper’s Ferries. Here William Cooper built his home 
and opened his doors for Quaker services. That was about 
the time the Friends were gathering in the home of Mark 
Newbie near the present site of the West Collingswood 
station among the Irish Quakers. In 1828, a Hicksite 
meeting house was built on Market Street on ground set 
apart by Joseph Cooper. 


As early as 1773 Jacob Cooper, lineal descendant of 
William, laid out Cooper’s Ferries and gave it the name 
CAMDEN, in honor of the Earl of Camden, who was then 
advancing in England, to his utmost, the American cause. 
These lots were advertised at the Coffee House in Phila- 
delphia, but the Revolutionary War intercepted so that 
the Acedamy planned by Jacob Cooper was only finally 
completed in 1804, by his grandchildren. 


How often while searching for one thing, another is 
brought to light. I had been looking at firebacks in the 
museum of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, when 
I was suddenly attracted to a case of rare china and por- 
celains. A round platter of English make took my fancy. 
There was something familiar about it. The decoration 
was a painting of the Jordan House with its owner, the 
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Quaker preacher, near the gate. Joseph Heath and Com- 
pany are the manufacturers who so faithfully depicted 
this scene on plates and other chinaware now valued by 
collectors. 


A journal published in 1829, by the Haddonfield 
Monthly Meeting describes the Life and Labors of Rich- 
ard Jordan, a Minister of the Gospel in the Society of 
Friends. He came from Connecticut, with his wife Phara- 
by, in 1809, and lived on a small farm near the Newton 
Meeting House in Camden where he spent the rest of his 
life preaching the Word and ministering to the assembly 
of Quaker worshipers. 


At the Museum of the Camden County Historical So- 
ciety, where Nathaniel R. Ewan, historian, is the kindly 
host, we located a similar plate by the same manufactur- 
er, and also a photograph of the artist’s decoration. 


Other exhibits were of heirlooms of New Jersey’s col- 
onial days—a fourposter bed with trundle-bed fitted un- 
derneath; a fireplace in every room, and one wall space 
displayed marriage licenses, yellow with age. Indian 
trophies, picked up almost anywhere in Camden County, 
carried us back to a day before even Quaker rule had 
been set up. These were all housed in a building of col- 
onial architecture, Georgian in its design. ‘‘Erected,”’ 
Mr. Ewan was saying, “by Joseph Cooper, Junior, in 
1726.” The double end-chimneys and dull red tapestry 
brick of this substantial Quaker landmark have stood for 
more than two centuries in its sylvan setting on Park 
Boulevard. 


Every schoolboy and every Daughter of the American 
Revolution have added a cheer for the noted patriots so 
constantly in and out of Camden until the war ended— 
among them: General Anthony Wayne, Count Pulaski, 
Colonel Joseph Ellis, Washington and Franklin—all bent 
upon patriotic engagement. Some holding their ground 
with almost certain defeat facing them; some driving 
back the British to the water’s edge; forcing them in 
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cattle raids to return to Camden, glad, though empty 
handed, to escape in their boats to the Philadelphia side. 


Besides Revolutionary heroes there were men and 
women of literary fame—Whitman, most noted of her 
citizens, is referred to in a full chapter. John James Au- 
dubon, the famed ornithologist, came to Camden in the 
spring of 1829, and lived in one of the brick houses on the 
sunny side of Cooper Street, near Third. He came to lis- 
ten to the warblings of the vireo (vireo gilous) a bird 
that lingers in this vicinity as it wings its way north each 
year. He came again in 1832, at which time he devoted 
himself to further study of the birds in Camden and its 
environs, and afterward, those down the Long-a-Coming 
which were delicately drawn and minutely described in 
his highly regarded “‘Birds of America.” 


Like most industrial cities Camden blends the odor of 
malt and coffee roasting, commercial waste, and cannery 
products and over all, echoes the roar of trains drawing 
into terminals, made more awesome by the boom of 
foghorns from ferryboats out on the river. 


Of Camden’s 300 industries we call to mind several 
of world renown that show the measure of the industrial 
significance of this commercial city of rapid growth: THE 
ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY; CAMPBELL’S SOUP 
COMPANY; THE RCA VICTOR MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY; THE NEW YORK SHIP BUILDING COR- 
PORATION; THE J. B. VANSCIVER FURNITURE 
COMPANY. 


World-wide fame requires top-notch workmanship, 
and work well done is said to bring the greatest of all 
happiness. Camden’s craftsmen should have a large 
share in that happiness as the workers from these and 
other industries seek their homes at the day’s end, all 
mindful of the words of the Good Gray Poet on Mickle 
Street: inscribed on their stately Court House: 


WHERE THERE IS NO VISION THE PEOPLE PERISH. 
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The Joseph Cooper House at Camden. Courtesy of Nathanial R. 
Ewan. 





The Richard Jordan House near Newton Meeting. Courtesy of 
Nathaniel R. Ewan 





Communion Silver presented to Christ Church by Independence Hall. Visited by South Jersey 


. . folk when Philadelphia was the flowering 
Queen Anne in 1708. Chalice Flagon Paten. Gapitolvof the Nation Courtesy of Karlen 
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PART II 
PHILADELPHIA’S PART IN THE JERSEY SCENE 


It would hardly be appropriate to place a period after 
the sketch describing Camden with outstretched arms in 
welcome to the Jerseyman bringing his wares up the 
Long-a-Coming. It was not a full stop. More fittingly 
would the hyphen, like a bridge across the river, unite 
Camden with Philadelphia, for the tribes to cross over. 


The influence of Penn’s city extended down the entire 
trail and to this day, it is still near to the heart of the 
South Jerseyman because that to him and to the entire 
nation it stands a shrine of patriotic achievement. 


Ever since William Penn established his City of Broth- 
erly Love on what seems to the Jerseyman the wrong side 
of the Delaware it has been South Jersey’s marketplace. 
Despite the difficulties of early travel over the Long-a- 
Coming and other sandy trails the South Jerseyman was 
up betimes and, “Off for Philadelphia in the Morning.” 


In the 1700’s the associations of Philadelphia folk and 
Jersey neighbors were especially close continuing into the 
next century when South Jersey sausages were linked 
with Philadelphia scrapple. Their interests were allied 
in business relations and in affairs of state. Brother 
Square Toes was already treading High Street and fash- 
ionable Rittenhouse Square was making its fastidious dis- 
tinctions. 


After Penn’s first settlement of Upland had changed 
its name to Chester, Philadelphia had its earliest origin, 
growing in favor as a homelike substantial city. Upon 
Penn’s arrival in the Welcome, 1682, he executed his 
plans for the layout of the Quaker City in right angles, 
very few triangles, no hubs, no cowpaths, not even an 
Indian trail to add a touch of romance to his geometrical 
designs. Quakers followed him along the river front of 
both shores. In the center of old High Street was set the 
market. Pumps placed at intervals of about 100 yards 
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along the footways brought up pure water and each pump 
was topped with a lamp. 


Into the city’s marketplace the South Jerseyman came 
bringing beach plums, persimmons, and strawberries. 
Barren flowers included magnolias, waterlilies, locust 
blooms, pink and white, and from the cedar streams cat- 
fish, eel, pike, and herring. Loads of charcoal and oak 
firewood rumbled over cobblestones in high sided wag- 
ons, shingles of white cedar and wares of bogiron all ‘‘fol- 
lered the trail’ as the fisherman “‘follers the Bay.” 


Women-folk gauged their styles in bonnet and dress 
from Godey’s Ladies’ Book, and from shop windows on 
High Street. The display of laces might remind one of a 
stall in a Lancaster market. Rickrack and featheredge 
finished calico aprons, pillowcases were trimmed with 
lace of pineapple pattern or one of spiderweb design. The. 
finer work in tatting was reserved for m’lady’s chemise 
for Sunday wear, while the shift was often allowed to go 
untrimmed. 


Among bed covers the ‘‘kiver” of that day was a knit- 
ted spread very likely of a shell or of a popcorn pattern, 
a woven coverlid, or a patchwork quilt of which there are 
infinite varieties. Men hung up animal skins—trophies 
of the hunt—then leaving their wives at the gay carni- 
val they were off to lounge in one of the City’s Coffee 
Houses where they discussed taxes and the imminence of 
war. 


In picturing the comings and goings of those on each 
side of the river a striking scene is that of William Frank- 
lin’s at the Capitol, whence rested New Jersey’s govern- 
ment. Prominent in the picture is the aging father, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, a familiar figure in Burlington which, 
settled in 1677, had become the capital of the Province. 
Here the father is seen entreating his son to turn from 
the British to the American cause. A touching irony that 
one who so influenced citizens and nations should have 
failed in his paternal entreaties in this crisis! 
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But the wisdom of Franklin was long to rest over Phil- 
adelphia and West Jersey and to be felt in every part of 
this country and abroad. His last home, the home in 
which he died in 1790, drew many distinguished visitors 
to Franklin Court, on Market Street between Third and 
Fourth. 


Philadelphia’s patriotic shrines are too revered to 
touch upon in so brief a sketch—they belong to the Na- 
tion. Besides these monuments, there was to the South 
Jersey visitor much that touched his life—the quaint, yet 
dignified little streets that seem now more like narrow 
courts. Cobblestones on Strawberry, Old Dock, and Le- 
titia Streets are still rumbled over by carts drawn by dray 
horses. 


Penn’s daughter, Letitia, had returned to London by 
1715, leaving the house built for her by her father de- 
serted until Edward Collings Knight, a Philadelphia busi- 
ness man from the Jersey side, arranged for its removal 
in 1833, to Fairmount Park, where after its restoration, it 
was furnished in Queen Anne’s style. 


Among familiar scenes of the eighteenth century 
those near the wharf were to the Jersey dweller, unques- 
tionably, of greatest concern—the Philadelphia Blue An- 
chor Inn on a creek that is now a street (Old Dock) ; the 
Pennypot Tavern, a few squares north, and the London 
Coffee House—the birthplace of Charles Read who took 
so strong a hand in the government of West Jersey. 


Several properties near the river front were owned 
by Steven Girard, financier and benevolent citizen. His 
counting house between Water and Front Streets adjoin- 
ed his home to which later, he took as bride the neigh- 
bor’s pretty daughter at the beginning of the Revolution- 
ary War. Like most importers and mariners whose ships 
are on the sea he built his home to face the river where 
he could watch all ships that came and went. The lure 
of West Jersey finally led him to Mount Holly where he 
lived in a small dwelling on Mill Street. 
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Another little street in this very old section of Penn’s 
Quaker city is not spoken of as a street at all. It is El- 
freth’s Alley, just north of Arch Street. Here we breathe 
an Old World atmosphere—a big little street like those 
in the Latin Quarter of Paris, or some of the small streets 
of London darkened by the tall buildings on either side, 
or, coming nearer home, Comac Street, Smeadley, or 
Strawberry Street in Philadelphia. Elfreth’s Alley must 
have been built as a One-Way Street for no two vehicles 
could ever have passed each other unless one of the carts 
turned into a court to allow the other to go by. 


Looking down the narrow alley it takes very little 
imagination to glimpse colonial ladies in the carved door- 
ways, shaking out ruffled skirts and pushing into place a 
stray curl with one hand while the other reached for the 
knocker. 


There would be Mistress Betsy Ross who came to Phil- 
adelphia as a bride from Hugg Tavern in Gloucester to 
the home her husband had provided on Arch Street. 
She brings tidings of her three distinguished callers and 
of her promise to make them a flag with a circle of stars 
on a blue field. There would be Deborah Franklin hur- 
rying to tell about the rugs, and drapes and paintings 
that Benjamin was sending from Paris and London for 
their new home. Steven Girard and other businessmen, 
some with sand clinging to their shoes, all have helped 
to wear the grooves in the stone slabs at each colonial 
doorway. : 


One very cherished shrine nearby is Christ Church, 
on Second Street above Market. Among the worshippers 
came notables from our own country and abroad. Be- 
cause of its historic associations it is, like Independence 
Hall, one of Philadelphia’s priceless possessions. 


At the University of Pennsylvania there were both 
students and administrators from over the river. Joseph 
Ball, the popular South Jersey Iron master served as trus- 
tee, and Benjamin, son of William Richards, of the Batsto 
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Iron Works, was twice mayor of Philadelphia, and of the 
many holding interests in West Jersey after the days of 
Iron interests there was Joseph Wharton who controlled 
a vast acreage on the banks of the Mullica River, and who 
made the gift of the Wharton School to his native city. 


Most of those crossing the river today from Penn’s 
Quaker City are intent upon reaching one of the shore re- 
sorts on the South Jersey coast. Some stop on the way to | 
examine old landmarks and to gather rare Barren plants. 
As for the Jerseyman along the Trail, he is still up be- 
times, and “Off for Philadelphia in the morning.” 
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COLLINGSWOOD 


HOME OF THE IRISH QUAKERS 


a O THINK of Collingswood as one of the spots of his- 
toric interest along the Trail is to envision the humble 
shrine where Mark Newbie trafficked in the monetizing 
of a small token known as Patrick’s Pence. His “Banking 
House’’, the first in the State, was a meager room in his 
West Collingswood home but it gave impetus to the es- 
tablishing of banks throughout the entire state of New 
Jersey. 


The coming of Mark Newbie and of all that small 
band of Irish Quakers that accompanied him bids us 
pause long enough at Collingswood to consider the his- 
tory associated with the event of their coming and some- 
what of the development of their quaint settlement from 
that day to this. 


It was not difficult to learn of their achievements. 
There was no need of researching through yellow-paged 
volumes or of diving into archives for treasured records 
for the town’s history of its founders is preserved in 
school libraries and brought out in pageants. The de- 
scendants of some of these distinguished progenitors stil] 
live in the town and hand down the lore relayed by for- 
mer generations—among others, the Collings, the Zanes, 
the Tatems. 


“Our home seems a part of the early story,” smiled 
Mrs. George Schwartz, proudly, as she showed me 
through the well-preserved rooms of the Collings Man- 
sion House which they were occupying. Her records of 
the very earliest days, often read at Women’s Clubs, were 
generously placed before me so that I was more than ever 
convinced that this settlement of Irish Quakers and its 
goings on, the better part of three centuries ago, deserved 
a very special place on the Long-a-Coming Road. 
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It seems that from that large area known as Haddon 
Township, Collingswood, Haddonfield, and Westmont 
emerged. Collingswood was old Newton with the New- 
ton Creek running through the lower portion. The land 
stretched far across the 6,400-acre tract to Cooper’s 
Creek, much of it lying between what is now Haddon 
Avenue (the Long-a-Coming back road) and the White 
Horse Pike on the West side. The settlement was regu- 
lated in the usual Quaker manner of those close by, only 
that Old Newton interests were at first more closely allied 
with those of the Salem colony, the earliest to be estab- 
lished along the Delaware for persecuted Quakers in 
England. 


It was about the time that William Penn came over to 
America—1681, that this group of Irish Quakers left 
England to follow Robert Zane who had become “Serge 
Maker” of Dublin and who earlier, about 1675, had ar- 
rived with Fenwick’s colony in Salem. He met the new- 
comers who arrived in their ship, ‘“‘Ye Owners Adven- 
ture,” and led them to what proved a choice section bor- 
dering Newton Creek. Thomas Sharp, himself, recorded 
such names as: Mark Newbie, Thomas Thackara, Wil- 
liam Bates, George Goldsmith, besides others all under 
the leadership of Robert Zane. We may easily share in 
fancy the bustle and excitement as each found a space 
in the “Irish Tenth for his home. 


This was no haphazard setting up of camps for over- 
night lodging. Their very first excursion was a trip up 
the Delaware by boat to interview the Commissioners at 
Burlington, the Provincial capital, where they obtained a 
warrant from the surveyor general, Daniel Leeds. Mak- 
ing a search of the West Jersey section they decided upon 
well-defined boundaries of the parcel of land which at 
first they held jointly, but finally, because of the incon- 
veniences arising from having land in common, they div- 
ided it equally. All adjustments made, each set about 
with true Irish zest to build the home he had earlier plan- 
ned, and together to set up a log meeting house, for so 
far, they had met for worship in Mark Newbie’s log home. 
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Then followed a gristmill and school, and next came the 
bank. Nothing like it had been thought of before by any 
colony. 


So here in 1682, one month after the blithe little Hi- 
bernian company arrived was established the first bank 
of issue in New Jersey by enterprising Mark Newbie. In 
London he had been a tallow chandler, but sympathy 
with the persecuted Quakers, led him to join the 
Irish group. In a front room of his home, on the north 
bank of Newton Creek, he accommodated the public who 
came to receive currency in the form of a token called 
Irish, or Patrick’s Half Pence. It was an outmoded piece 
of money in Ireland when far-seeing Mark Newbie in- 
vested part of the proceeds from the sale of his goods in 
this coin. 


“This,” he said to himself, “might prove a coin for 
which there would be great need in a new country with 
no medium of exchange except that for bartering; a few 
trinkets, odd Spanish coins, skins, beads, and Indian 
wampum.” 


Here, on the north bank of the main branch of New- 
ton Creek, the thrifty Mark Newbie, banker, clerk and 
teller, opened his doors to the public and soon became a 
man of affairs. Not only was he a pioneer in American 
banking but he was also a member of the Burlington As- 
sembly, served with the Governor’s Council, and was 
placed on a Committee of Finance to raise funds for the 
West Jersey municipality. 


Unfortunately, however, the banking enterprise, so 
securely established, was suddenly halted by the death 
of this early financier, in 1683, after a year of promising 
leadership. But there was no consternation in the little 
Quaker home. Hannah Newbie called in and redeemed 
all outstanding currency. It is said that in a shortage of 
thirty pounds the conscientious widow made good from 
her husband’s personal holdings. 
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Besides that which was handed down for some 250 
years by word of mouth there were the records, deeds 
and maps, done by the painstaking Thomas Sharp. 
Among them is an account of William Bates who lived 
beside Newton Creek until 1700. Records show that he 
laid out all the highways of the West Jersey section. True, 
there was no hard surfacing in his day but even to “lay 
out” a dirt road through a wilderness of trees must have 
caused some scratching of heads. William Bates was the 
Number One man of activity in the colony. When the 
new meeting house was to be constructed he was there to 
build it and to arrange a place for burying their dead. 


The Newton Burial Ground, staked out in 1684, con- 
tained forty regular lots besides a Potter’s Field Appor- 
tionment of Poor Rows and Indian Rows—‘“‘Each heir to 
some six foot of sod.’”’ And among the graves of Chris- 
tian burial rest fourteen Revolutionary soldiers. A few 
_ of the low markers may still be seen along the Reading 
Railroad just below the West Collingswood station. 


Stories are related of how the dead were brought 
down the Creek to be buried in this sequestered grave- 
yard. Sometimes they came from distant towns with a 
cortege of mourners following in small boats down the 
winding river bringing their dead in the hush of night—a 
weird, but picturesque scene. Why the cover of night 
was selected is a matter of conjecture for the Indians 
showed no inclination to be aught but friendly so there 
was no need to level the mounds and cover with leaves 
as was done in states farther north to keep hostile Indians 
from counting how few of the little band were left. 


Robert Zane, leader of the Newton Group, from whom 
has descended the large Collings family, was of Danish 
origin. His original share of 381 acres came down the 
generations through Francis Collings who also had large 
holdings in Haddonfield. When Edward Collings inherit- 
ed the Zane lands he began the raising of garden seed. 
He was first in America to introduce seed raising and was 
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soon joined by his son, Richard, who, in 1754, had mar- 
ried Esther Zane in Christ Church, Philadelphia. The 
experimental fields were given prominence by the Phila- 
delphia Gazette as early as 1769. To Richard Collings 
goes the responsibility of changing the name to its present 
spelling—Collings. 


As time drifted on, after a dwindling of fortunes, came 
a boy of thirteen, Edward Collings Knight, who was des- 
tined to come upon the stage in a rather large way. While 
living with his uncle on the seed farm, the old homestead 
was detroyed by fire. Setting about to collect material, 
the boy assisted his uncle in building the new brick home. 
The bricks were not brought from England nor were they 
made in Burlington. They were molded by the elder 
Collings and his thirteen-year-old nephew from the clay 
on their own farm by the side of Newton Creek. 


The story goes that while the bricks stood awaiting 
their firing, a small pig came running by. In its play with 
the boy its feet were impressed into some of the soft clay 
bricks. These prints may still be seen in the cellar of 
the old Farm House, built in 1827, when even the little 
pig had a hand, or actually, a foot, in the building. This 
is the hovse still standing opposite the dogwoods of 
Knight’s Park on Collings Avenue—the one long occu- 
pied by the Schwartz family. 


The boy grown to manhood leaves this remarkable 
career to climax our story of the town’s forefathers: 

We find Edward Collings Knight at the age of twenty- 
three going into business for himself and in a short time 
paying off all his father’s indebtedness. Because of his 
thrift and honesty he was backed by his father’s creditors 
to the extent of $50,000. He opened the firm of E. C. 
Knight, Sugar Refiners, and was known as the Sugar 
King. Establishing a steamship line out of Philadelphia, 
in 1874, he organized the Delaware-Bound Brock Rail- 
road from the Quaker City to New York. It was he who 
arranged for the moving of the house which William Penn 
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The Farm House built by Edward Collings Knight and his uncle, of 
bricks, made down at Newton Creek. 
The date—1827—the gable end is hidden by ivy. 





Headwaters of the Great Egg Harbor River cradled amid dogwood 
and swamp maples, iris and spikeball in the Camden Co. Park at 
Berlin. (Chapter 20) 





Boats seek their coves in the Great 
Egg Harbor Bay. (Chapter 20) 





White Cedars near Berlin that tinge the waters 
of the Great Egg Harbor River. Ebony spleen- 
wort ferns sop up surplus moisture. 
(See Page 65) 
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gave to his daughter, from Letitia Street, near the wharf, 
to stand as a shrine for posterity in Fairmount Park. 


But foremost in his mind was the purpose to buy back 
the lands of his Zane and Collings ancestors which after 
many divisions had been lost to the family. Following 
this accomplishment, he next set aside a tract of eighty 
acres as a park with a maintenance sum of $100,000. 
Deeded under the name Knight Park a memorial to his 
parents, the tract is to be preserved forever for the bene- 
fit and pleasure of the people of Collingswood. There is 
but one requirement, perhaps, an old Quaker tenet, that 
the Sabbath shall not be violated by an “open Sunday,” 
and that no house for the sale of intoxicants shall be 
maintained. 


Collingswood has answered the challenge of these 
pioneers of forthright integrity and provided a community , 
where the family may secure for themselves and their 
children, a birthright of rich inheritance. 


“A heritage it seems to me 
A king might wish to hold in fee.” 


~ COLLINGSWOOD’S NOWADAYS 


It was down beside the brown cedar stream at Penny- 
pot that I learned about the phenomenal growth that Col- 
lingswood has made in less than a half century. 


I had gone down to the lodge of John A. Kinney, the 
keeper of Pennypot’s treasures—its deer, its little Mus- 
covies, and its laurel—to talk about the sands of Penny- 
pot. Then I wondered, aloud, if the old pot contained 
wampum, or large, copper English pennies, or was it pos- 
sible that some of the tokens of Mark Newbie’s Irish pence 
had rolled down the Long-a-Coming all the way from 
Collingswood in that early day and had been mixed up 
with the pot or the tradition that caused much, sometimes 
serious, speculation. 
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That carried us up the trail to Collingswood where 
Mr. Kinney said he had gone to live in 1903, when the 
town contained but three stores and a handful of homes 
clustered near the Long-a-Coming Trail—the back road 
from Berlin. Those retiring from farms and cranberry 
bogs began drifting in and made their homes with others 
who commuted to Camden and Philadelphia. Schools, 
churches and clubs grew and spread as the town increas- 
ed with the pioneer efforts of Mr. Kinney and several 
whom he referred to as ‘“‘the boys”—Sheriff Tatem, Judge 
Kates, Mayor Jack, and James Duff. 


“In 1905,” said Mr. Kinney, ‘‘we boys got together 
and worked to establish a bank on the east side. It was 
the Collingswood National, an outgrowth of the enterpris- 
ing Mark Newbie’s banking system. Then came the High 
School on Collings Avenue where it passes Knight’s Park 
and the Collings’ homestead and runs into the now pros- 
perous West Side.”’ 


It seemed then, that with Collingswood so thoroughly 
established, Mr. Kinney was casting about for new worlds 
to conquer. 


“What made you think of Pennypot?” I asked him. 


“Well, he said, “I liked roaming through the woods in 
the Western states, and in country places in South J ersey. 
And about that time we boys heard of a Mr. and Mrs. 
Manus Sutts who lived opposite Hayville, past the gravel 
pits that lay south of the Long-a-Coming near Winslow. 
We heard also, that Mrs. Sutts was a marvelous cook. So 
by special appointments the Club met for sumptuous 
country dinners at the Sutts home. Several times after 
dinner, Manus Sutts took me to look over the country 
round about Inskips and the mysterious Blue Hole. It 
was of passing interest. 


“Then one spring day he engaged a horse and buggy, 
and suggested a drive to Pennypot. That was before cars 
were plentiful, but, anyway, a car couldn’t have driven 
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through that sand. That was in 1917. However, sand, 
or no sand, when I saw those 400 acres covered with Jer- 
sey pines and laurel bushes, I knew it was for me, and 
I’ve been here most of the time ever since. Often the 
Club has visited my lodge in hunting season. It was built 
next to the spot where the stop-over tavern stood in 
coaching days.” 


“Who would think,” I observed, “that the Pine Bar- 
rens should be so closely connected with the Borough of 
Collingswood, now, almost a city, apparently, of mush- 
room growth, in the fifty years of its rebirth?”’ 


“But one of substantial foundations,” added Mr. Kin- 
ney. Then he asked, “Do you know about the Sugar King, 
once a Collingswood boy, who set apart a large tract at 
Kaighn’s Mill, just above here on the Black Horse Pike? 
He intended it for a park, you know, but it finally became 
the Cranberry area of extensive bogs on the Hospitality 
Creek, and was for many years the property of Charlotte 
Cushman and then of Isaac Collings.”’ 


“What was the lure that brought Edward Collings 
Knight—the Sugar King—his descendants, Isaac Col- 
lings, and Mr. and Mrs. Frank Collings, the present own- 
ers, Mr. John Kinney, Charlotte Cushman, and innumer- 
able other pioneers down into a wilderness of Jersey Bar- 
rens?”’ I mused. 
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JOHN HADDON’S FIELD BECOMES THE BIRTHPLACE 
OF THE STATE 


T ALL happened when the Legislature adopted the le- 
gal seal of New Jersey, in 1777, at the Indian King Tav- 
ern, a Revolutionary hostelry, on the Kings Highway, and 
from the Province of New Jersey a State came into being. 
There it is on the State’s bronze marker beside the door 
and Haddonfield is just as proud of its historical shrine as 
is the Trail. 


But the drama really began years before when a 
young Quaker girl rode with English pluck across the 500 
acres of Haddon’s field that stretched from Haddon 
Heights to Mun’s Meadow where the sloping field rolls in- 
vitingly down to Cooper’s Creek and bids the traveler 
rest awhile upon its honeysuckle-covered hillside. On 
she rode, past meadows of buttercups and wild roses, in- 
tent upon reaching the home her father had prepared for 
her at Coles Landing, an elevation two miles north of 
what is now the town proper. 


Like so many Quaker tales the beginning of the whole 
story was set in the mother country and centers within 
the home of John Haddon in the early 1700’s. 


A descendant of the Haddons of Haddon Hall, John 
Haddon was surrounded in England, as would naturally 
be expected, by wealth and affluence. In his blacksmith 
shops down along the River Thames were made anchors 
ofiron. Here, and to John Haddon’s home, came William 
Penn and Quakers who suffered persecution because of 
their faith. Frequently, they were joined by John Es- 
taugh, a devout Friend who from time to time revealed 
his purpose to travel as missionary among the Indians and 
American colonists. 


During these visits, John Haddon’s daughter, Eliza- 
beth, came in time to meet the young preacher in her fa- 
ther’s house. She was impressed by his fervor in preach- 
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ing the Word and his great desire to be of service, for 
she, too, had embraced the Quaker faith and was resolved 
to devote her life to ministering to those persecuted and 
unfortunate. 


Having gained the necessary approval for such an 
undertaking, John Estaugh set out upon his pilgrimage 
early in the year 1700, going directly to Maryland, from 
Virginia, and then later coming north to New Jersey. 


Several years previous to this John Haddon had been 
prevailed upon to purchase a 500-acre tract in West Jer- 
sey. Looking ahead, the father may have seen America 
as a future haven from persecution for both his daugh- 
ters. Be this as it may, the parcel of land was bought 
from Thomas Willis, in 1698. It had earlier been in the 
possession of William Penn who had already become in- 
terested in West Jersey, and would be sure to commend 
the purchase to John Haddon. 


Although unusual in the 1700’s there is no record of 
its having been difficult for Elizabeth to gain permission 
to come to America and manage the “fields of Haddon’’. 
With her father’s power of attorney and a sum of money 
for its development and maintenance, soon were the mea- 
dowy fields to become, like the picturesque Huddersfield 
in England, the quaint and lovely Haddonfield of West 
Jersey. 


With a courageous and steadfast heart, she bade fare- 
well to parents and sister and all she held dear in the land 
of her birth and summoned a spirit of adventure, daring 
to cross the vast expanse of ocean, alone, on a slow-going 
vessel. But she met in Philadelphia one whose face had 
grown dear to her in her father’s home. From all ac- 
counts it was not the face of William Penn, nor of any 
other adventurer that visited the home circle; it was the 
strong and purposeful face of John Estaugh that she im- 
aged during the long and dangerous voyage. After a 
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stay with friends in the Quaker City she crossed over Dan- 
iel Cooper’s ferry to Camden one April day in 1701, and 
traveled out the winding Trail through oak and pine that 
led to Haddonfield. 


The story of her romantic experiences as a stranger— 
a maid of eighteen and her lover six years older—here in 
a new world, is still handed down from one generation to 
another. Based upon a tradition of the wooing of Eliza- 
beth it is woven into the fabric of the town. 


The poet, Longfellow, has given the familiar drama- 
tic scene in his poem, “The Theologian’s Tale—Eliza- 
beth”, from THE WAYSIDE INN. In recounting the ac- 
tual events associated with the coming of Elizabeth Had- 
don, he pictures her a lovable but determined character 
when at the age of eighteen she arrived in Philadelphia 
where she waited for a time while the house at Coles 
Landing was being enlarged and made ready. And wait- 
ing, she decided, in her forthright fashion, to win the love 
of John Estaugh, even though it meant setting aside some 
of her Quaker modesty. But how to go about it and not 
seem unmaidenly! 


They met one day in December at the Mountwell 
home of Francis Collins, a friend of Elizabeth’s father, 
and again on a spring day when they joined a group of 
Quakers who set out to attend Quarterly Meeting at Sa- 
lem. Driving along, in some unaccountable way, the sad- 
dle girth of Elizabeth’s horse became loosened. John dis- 
mounted to tighten it and so they fell behind. 


Then, the romantic story goes, Elizabeth told John of 
her devotion, and stretching her womanly reserve to its 
utmost she added with Quaker dignity, 


“It is my conviction the Lord has sent me to thee to 
make thee a home.” 


But the Lord had not yet spoken to John for it was 
only after calm, Quaker deliberation that he was led to 
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believe that Elizabeth was right. It would not have been 
the Quaker way to save Elizabeth embarassment at the 
cost of sincerity. So together they agreed to wait and be 
guided by the inner light—John’s inner light that was to 
come. 


Longfellow pictures the marriage as taking place in 
the Quaker meeting house, but with John Estaugh’s re- 
turn from a ministry in the south, they were married De- 
cember list, 1702, it seems, at the Coles Landing home 
where they lived awaiting the completion of the red brick 
mansion in 1713. For forty years they labored together, 
ministering to the sick and providing for the needy. 
There were no descendants, but Elizabeth adopted a son 
of her sister still living in England. 


Elizabeth Haddon lies buried in the Orthodox Friend’s 
Burial Ground near Haddon Avenue, but her influence 
has left its imprint upon the community she founded. A 
tablet just inside the fence among graves with low mark- 
ers reads: 


IN MEMORY OF ELIZABETH HADDON 


Daughter of John Haddon, of London, and wife of John Estaugh 

Founder and proprietor of Haddonfield | 

Born 1680; Died 1762; Buried near this tablet 

Originator of the Friends Meeting here established in 1721 
Remarkable for Resolution, Prudence, Charity. 


Those who live in this time-honored Quaker town with 
more than its share of historic background tell us that 
Elizabeth Haddon Estaugh is not forgotten. Her loving 
service, extended to the sick and needy, and her gracious 
hospitality still linger about the town which is itself a 
lasting tribute to her memory. 


Before the Indian King Tavern swings its sign near the 
dug-out drinking trough and wooden pump where dogs 
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and horses that canter through the town, stop of a sum- 
mer’s day to refresh themselves. In the spring a colorful 
Oriental chestnut tree is a mass of profuse blooms out 
where once the old wagon-sheds stood back from the 
brick wall, quite in English fashion, but which protected 
the grounds should danger or turmoil molest the town. 


Inside the courtly rooms of the old tavern heavy iron 
hinges and locks with small brass knobs and lettered keys 
decorate doors—six-panelled and massive. The floors are 
of wide or random-width boards. A Newel-post and rail- 
ing of mahogany terminate balustrades of—tapering 
spindles. The brick employed in step and terrace under 
the pent eaves was probably made of South Jersey clay 
and pressed in some yard as near as Burlington. Soft 
light drifts in through Venetian blinds ornamented at the 
top with hand-carved valences. All are well preserved 
with a dull gloss of eighteenth-century green. Against a 
background of white panelling and touches of hardware 
in blueblack emory finish, a large flax-wheel stands, and 
beyond, corner cupboards display collections of pewter, 
old silver, glass and china dishes that served distinguished 
guests of the long ago. 


Another romance, perhaps one of more coquettry, 
followed the Revolution, when a Quakeress of uncommon 
grace and beauty, Dolly Payne, daughter of John Payne, 
of Virginia came to Philadelphia, as the bride of John 
Todd,.a wealthy lawyer who died of yellow fever in 1798, 
that year when Steven Girard gave freely of his means to 
save the stricken city. 


It was when Hugh Creighton served as host at the 
Haddonfield Tavern that the attractive young widow, 
Dolly Todd, setting aside both widow’s weeds and also 
her Quaker robes, came frequently to visit the Creigh- 
tons and at such times graced the Indian King Inn with 
her colorful presence. Here, and in prominent Philadel- 
phia circles, she met James Madison who was, at that 
time, delegate to Congress from Virginia. Charmed by 
her graciousness, he paid court at the feet of the fascin- 
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Home of Haddonfield Historical Society 





Indian King Tavern at Haddonfield where the early province was 
changed to the State of New Jersey. Courtesy of Historic American 
Building Survey, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
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Joseph Foster’s Grist Mill in 1800. Courtesy of Lucas 
Paint Works. (See Page 61) 
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Lily Pond on the Trail at Gibbsboro showing beeches and swamp 
maples, besides pond lilies and cat-tails. 


JOHN HADDON’S FIELD 


ating Dolly Todd, and one day carried her off as his bride 
to the New White House at Washington where her popu- 
larity as Dolly Madison never waned during the eight 
years of her stay as first lady of the land. 


The Inn and several other old landmarks were placed 
well out on the highway which, as it ran south, was some- 
times spoken of as the Gloucester Road, and farther 
along, the old Salem Road, leading from Burlington. The 
original road ran somewhat east of the present highway 
as it approached Haddonfield. As the Main Street it is 
flanked on its way through each Quaker town with Col- 
onial buttonwood trees, some bearing inscriptions that 
tell of the passing of the King’s soldiers over this historic 
road back in 1778, after the British had evacuated Phila- 
delphia. Authorized by an act of Assembly it was laid 
out in 1682, and designated—-YE KING’S HIGHWAY. 


Another ancient landmark—call it a vault or stow- 
away, if you like—is the old Guard House once the home 
of William Griscom directly opposite Indian King Tavern. 
In fact, a secret tunnel that leads from the Indian King, 
tradition has it, brought seducers over to the Guard 
House where trials were conducted. Those who took 
sides against the American cause were imprisoned. Be- 
sides the cells that held Tory prisoners there was a cache 
for the storing of treasure—vaults where Haddonfield 
might hide away its share of Colonial wealth, according to 
local lore. 


Another red brick building of Revolutionary days now 
houses the town’s Historical Society. Its treasures of 
four-poster beds, case clocks and prized bits of furniture 
from Colonial homes represent some of the choicest keep- 
sakes of the community. Among them is included Eliza- 
beth Haddon’s Prayer Book. Her Bible was printed dur- 
ing the latter part of the Sixteenth Century, surviving 
those perilous days of martyrdom. This Bible is declared 
to be sixteen years older than the Rheims Testament, oft- 
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en considered the oldest Bible. Its pure English, illumin- 
ated text, artistic chapter heads, and the portrayal of. 
Queen Elizabeth, who was then on the throne, add 
uniqueness and fame to this volume coveted by museums. 

The original home of the Estaughs, built in 1713, was 
destroyed by fire in 1842, but was later rebuilt on the 
same spot. This substantial brick mansion may be seen 
on Wood Lane, a block back from the Long-a-Coming 
Road. Tall linden trees line the brick walk; at the side 
door we knock with the original silver knocker; a glance 
back and there are the two famous yew trees in the old- 
fashioned garden so frequently pictured and written 
about, and beyond the feeble yews, near the winding 
brick wall are English boxwood said to have been brought 
back by Elizabeth Estaugh on one of her three visits to 
England. The box hedge on the Tatem property, once a 
part of the Haddon Estate, is considered the second old- 
est in the country. 


And, at the last, the little Brew House at the rear of 
the Mansion. Built with the early home and of the same 
red brick it is, unquestionably, the oldest structure in Had- 
donfield. The queer-looking distillery within, local his- 
torians agree, is a device more recently introduced. Brew- 
ing of other days employed a more simple process, when 
home-brew was used medicinally. Hop vines still cover 
old fences; the flowering Oriental chestnut blooms pink 
beside the Brew House, and we vision, in past loveliness, 
Elizabeth’s hands ministering with loving service. There 
are still to be seen the serpentine wall; the stately lin- 
dens; the silver knocker on the side door; the ancient yew 
trees and the old-fashioned garden, and all gathered to- 
gether, they speak in their passing, of a young Quaker 
girl, who, that April of 1701, rode through John Had- 
don’s field and sowed there the seeds of 


RESOLUTION, PRUDENCE, and CHARITY. 
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Chapter 8 
AN AREA OF WATER COLORED LANDSCAPE 


PART I 
PAINT, PIGMENT, AND PATCHES OF COLOR 


In a glade of an elfin forest 

When Sussex was Eden-new 
I came on an elfifish painter 

And watched as his picture grew. 
A harebell nodded beside him 

He dipt his brush in the dew. 


THE ELFIN ARTIST by Alfred Noyes 


T MAY not be too much to claim that the beauty of the 

Jersey Pine Barrens lies in its coloring; moreover, I 
sometimes wonder if Barren beauty is not the more en- 
chanting because of its touches of imperfection. Man 
strives for a perfect whole, but God-created beauty may 
appear where least expected—a blur of sunset that high- 
lights a gnarled persimmon tree; the deeper pink of the 
peach sapling that bears only natural fruit; the spider’s 
web studded with diamonds of morning dew. 


There is a kind of rag-doll philosophy within most of 
us that reaches out for a touch of frailty—the human side 
—and shrinks from a too highly perfected semblance. 


The wayward glory of the Barrens is intensified where 
the water of cedar swamps colors its vegetation. This is 
particularly true at a bend of the Long-a-Coming where 
the Trail partly encircles a crystal clear lake of Gibbs- 
boro fame where the very water and soil join forces that 
result in color precipitation. And with each fresh 
ensemble of coloring a new season is heralded. 


Winter’s blanket of snow over pine trees with a 
sprinkling of red holly berries brings us to dancing round 
the Christmas tree. Spring is the season of pastels. It 
concentrates in a few weeks all the color delicacies of 
the Jersey Pine Barrens from the mauves and grays of 
budding maples that haze the edges of cedar swamps 
down to the pink of perfection astir in peach and apple 
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orchards when spring returns to the Long-a-Coming. A 
Jersey summer is made up of cool reflections over deep 
pools of amber cedar water; of butterflies and humming- 
birds timorously approaching but nevertheless bent upon 
feasting on the sweet nectar of wild flowers. Down to 
the edge of Autumn, fruits in ever deepening hues and 
flowers with fulfilled promise culminate in a riot of dis- 
play. Then, in the hazy distance appears the mystic 
glory of October’s sunset over flaming woods and golden 
fields of the Barren’s lavish bounty. 


Cartloads of pumpkins, fruits, and vegetables brought 
up from harvest fields make a painter’s palette of the far- 
mer’s stall in a Jersey market. Itis a blur of color as gay 
as the little orange polygala nodding in marshes along 
the trail. There are apples red ripe, purple plums, yellow 
squash and carrots of molten gold. There are brick-red 
tomatoes and boxes of raspberries like cherry-red thim- 
bles. And there are luscious grapes in mauves and cham- 
pagne and royal purple. 


The watermelon, striped gray and green, has been 
judged ripe for cutting by the brown curl you will find 
next to the stem. The cut melon offers a lovely study in 
color contrast with seeds like rows of brown buttons in 
staccato studded against the pink of its flesh. 


Chestnuts encased in white satin compartments with- 
in a thick covering to ward off attacks, show a lovely and 
effective device of Nature’s way of protecting her seeds 
of living organisms. The brown shells wrapped softly in 
a white satin lining—with the green of the outer husk 
spined like a porcupine—show Nature at her best in col- 
or, texture, and arrangement. 


Among the bushes that give a warm background to an 
inundated heath are hidden brown and red berries which 
provide food for the birds out on Jersey meadows. Be- 
sides affording them protection the mimicry of birds and 
animals gives markings exquisite and intricate. The curi- 
ously formed land turtle with his home on his back ar- 
rives in the strawberry patch ahead of the farmer on June 
mornings when crimson hearts hide beneath leaves in 
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sprawling rows. Balanced Egyptian-like figures are carv- 
ed in gold on his brown shell. And there is beauty in the 
mottling of the pine snake, the gauzy wings of butterflies, 
and the shimmering feathers of the little hummingbird 
so exquisitely fashioned and colored. 


Those of us who long to reproduce the color beauty in 
Nature’s motifs find it not at all impossible for every- 
where are the mediums that are readily changed into 
paint. South Jersey has a wealth of rich pigments in 
heavier materials, thanks to geological mutations which 
have changed the face of its landscape as well as its char- 
acter. Iron bogs of old ponds and dry river beds exposed 
to air and light run the scale of red from carmine and ver- 
million to rusty brown supplying a commercial value and 
one of artistic use. 


Stones, soil, and water in this area, serve not only their 
_primary purposes but they also supply sources of color for 
quantities of paint. 


The yellow ochre clinging so tenaciously to your heels 
is that same pigment that attaches itself to brown field- 
stone and helps to hold conglomerates together. 


It was, of course, the Indians who showed us how to 
use the plentiful Jersey colors. They preferred vegetable 
oils for mixing but did use animal fats, especially bear 
grease. White men learned to distill turpentine bled 
from the pines. In later years flaxseed and linseed oil 
have proved superior for rendering pigments applicable. 
Iron and copper oxide were in use here as they were by 
the ancient Egyptians who used asphaltum, a gum var- 
nish, obtained from the Red Sea to protect the child, 
Moses, in the Nile River. His basket was waterproofed 
with asphaltum and partly hidden by bullrushes, as re- 
lated in the Book of Exodus. 


In the application of paint we turn again to Nature 
for combinations in both contrasts and harmonies. The 
marvel of it all is that Nature not only provides the inspi- 
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ration in pattern and color, tossed about in gorgeous dis- 
plays, but she makes attainable the mediums essential to 
the mixing of paints—pigments, ochres, oils, juices of 
berries, barks, and roots, and actually, a colloidal sub- 
stance in the water itself. 


PART II 
THE HOUSE OF LUCAS 


It may be said with truth that Jersey’s color concen- 
trates in the product commercially known for almost a 
century as Lucas Paints. 


The House of Lucas grew steadily through the repu- 
tation of paints that owe their quality to the rare chemi- 
cal characteristics of a body of water well named, Silver 
Lake, at Gibbsboro on the Long-a-Coming Road. Itis one 
of the most unique of our Industrial stories along the 
Trail. 


John Lucas, who had come from England in 1849, and 
established a retail paint store at the foot of Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, was by nature a manufacturer rather than 
a merchandiser. Although he began as an importer he 
was almost immediately on the hunt for the makings of 
paint on this side of the ocean. 


The one thing he needed near at hand was water free 
from iron, calcium, sulphates, and other elements that 
make paint colors harsh and unsatisfactory. He found it 
at Gibbsboro. More than that he found there and married 
the daughter of Joseph Foster from whom Lucas had 
bought four hundred acres of land after tests of the water 
from nearly every lake east of the Mississippi had shown 
Silver Lake superior to them all. 


It is not only free from undesirable chemicals but con- 
tains a colloidal organic matter which tends to improve 
the texture of precipitated color. 
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A look into the old grist mill, where paint now takes 
its grinding, shows that in the making of dry colors, which 
was the Lucas aim, solutions of chemicals are prepared 
in two seperate vats. These empty into a large vat of plain 
water where chemical reactions of the two solutions pre- 
cipitate the color pigment to the bottom of the vat. The 
clear water at the top is then drawn off and the precipi- 
tated color is washed several times with fresh water. The 
color is then baked and pressed dry. The resulting pow- 
der is incorporated into paint. 


To us it may seem that paint making is a form of 
magic for the extent to which water determines the qual- 
ity and tone of dry-process color is incalulable except to 
experts of the trade. That is why Silver Lake seemed such 
a treasure to John Lucas. It was worth silver and gold to 
him. 


After his purchase in 1849, Lucas began his paint 
- making in the Foster gristmill beside the road, and be- 
fore long John Lucas added another six hundred acres to 
the four hundred he had originally acquired. Beside the 
crystal lake a colony developed, more inviting than the 
usual workers’ colony. The houses were roomy, the lawns 
wide. Larger and more sumptous than the rest was the 
Big House, the dwelling of John Lucas and his bride. In 
general it was the same sort of manorial establishment 
as the iron centers maintained, but it had not the same 
feudal organization. 


Instead of the company-owned houses, the company 
store and company school, Lucas employees were en- 
couraged to form cooperatives and to build their own 
homes by availing themselves of the facilities of building 
and loan associations operating in nearby communities. 
For the church that served most of the workers Mrs. Lu- 
cas herself supplied a name, St. John’s in the Wilderness. 


In the early days there were transportation difficul- 
ties. The Lucas plant was much in need of railroad con- 
nections. So barely a decade after the first rails had been 
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laid in New Jersey, John Lucas achieved a branch line 
from the Plant connecting with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road at a junction properly called Lucaston. 


Established at Gibbsboro, John Lucas proved not only 
an artist in the technique of paint and varnish making 
but an artist possessed of the rare ability to transmit much 
of his skill to men who worked with him. In 1872, he pro- 
duced the “Original Pure Linseed Oil Ready-Mixed House 
Paint” and thereby made painting merely a matter of 
bucket and brush. For color perfection he introduced the 
English system of color grinding which makes it possible 
to reduce pigment to the necessary fineness without dan- 
ger of overheating. It was Lucas, too, who evolved the 
first non-poisonous green. 


Finally, the paint business, outgrowing the Gibbsboro 
plant, spread to New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, and took 
over the Cleveland Varnish Company’s factory on its way 
to Oakland, California. The paint and varnish industry 
of America was built largely on foundations laid by John 
Lucas. 


Back beside Silver Lake colonial sycamores and ivy 


covered walls still lend seclusion and dignity to the Lucas 
Mansion now restored and furnished in the manner of its 
era. Its gardens and lawns are a park ending at thelake 
which is a priceless commercial asset whose coves are the 
habitat of shy big-mouth bass. Pagodas and benches in- 
vite the caller to linger and enjoy the vistas that charmed 
the Lucases many years ago. 


Although now merged with other Paint Corporations 
there still remain as memorials to John Lucas the old 
gristmill of Joseph Foster that today grinds paints in- 
stead of grains and the transparent waters of the beauti- 
ful Silver Lake at Gibbsboro, beside the Long-a-Coming. 
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PART Ill 
CEDAR BROOK AND THE HOUSE THAT A. P. GRIMES BUILT 


A dark cedar stream in which the swarthy skin of the 
Indian seems eternally to be mirrored bestows its name 
upon the village of Cedar Brook. 


Where the Long-a-Coming Road bulges to avoid cross- 
ing a railroad there stands a house of concrete block as 
unusual as it is unattractive. But even as I write someone 
is rebuilding this house with its own peculiar history. The 
cylindrical tower topped by a wall-of-Troy arrangement 
has already been removed; the stained glass windows so 
inharmonious in their crude block setting will be made 
to feel at home with more congenial associates. But what 
has become of the circle enclosing, until recently in the 
square tower, something that looked suspiciously like a 
menacing swastika. There it stood in bold outline all 
through the World War—in fact, two World Wars. 


But no need for concern about what appeared to be 
an ominous symbol. Mr. Duble, who until recently occu- 
pied the queer-looking block castle, told me about the 
house and its builder and the rustic furniture industry 
which he established there in its cedar setting. 


“A. P. Grimes,” said Mr. Duble, ‘‘was a skilled organ 
maker from the Deitsche country of Pennsylvania. His 
first home was a rude shack hidden in dense cedar. As 
money began coming in the tiny one-room house was 
placed upon poles by a half dozen neighbors who picked 
it up and carried it out of the foreboding woods. Placed 
beside the old Long-a-Coming it became the nucleus of 
the new block home. 


“Mr. Grimes was drawn to South Jersey,” he ex- 
plained, “‘by the dense forests of white cedar standing 
close with straight limbs that were matted at the top. He 
purchased a large tract of swamp land and went about 
the business of making limbless logs into rustic furniture 
with the soft brown bark of the cedar left on.” 
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So here began the enterprise that grew, and in time, 
spread to other localities. But that wasn’t all. I learned 
from Mr. Duble and his wife who had joined us, that 
high in the top of the square tower had been left an open- 
ing so that the birds might congregate around this lover 
of swamps, and cedar boughs, and pipe-organs. 


On came the thrush singing his evensong; the kill- 
deer flapped a tired wing; the catbird swung from a lilac 
bush. Then the meadowlark ducked down into the tower, 
and one by one, birds from all directions came to the shel- 
tered sanctuary and slumbered there with their host at 
peace with God and the world. The swastika high on the 
tower bore no relation to the Nazi symbol. It was placed 
there as an emblem of peace and there it remained for 
the better part of a century. 


Before leaving the Duble home I asked about a small 
cemetery the Norcrosses had described when last we 
visited Florence. The sun was setting so Mr. Duble offered 
to go back with us through the oak woods. Thick foliage 
of scrubby leaves all but hid the neglected graveyard 
scarcely a mile from the Long-a-Coming Road. 


The lonely scattered graves bore evidence of a small 
neighborhood with church and pastor—one of many that 
tell of the stout hearts of pioneer people of a century ago. 


“It is rumored,” said Mr. Duble, “that connections of 
William Penn lie buried in this forsaken graveyard. 
There,” he said, ‘‘are the low mounds of the Penn graves 
over near the rotted fence. You can see the lettering on 
the tombstones quite clearly even with darkness setting 
ins 


Familiar English names, prominent in this country- 
side a half century ago were discernible—Peacock, Nor- 
cross, Braddock, and among others we made out the 
names of the Reverend Thackera and his wife, Ann. ‘‘Mr. 
Thackera was pastor of the little flock and lived herea- 
bouts for many years,” Mr. Duble told us. The engraving 
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in small letters made plain that he departed this life in 
1864,, ofter spending fifty-five years in calling sinners to 
repentance. Silent testimony spoken from a wilderness 
of oaks. 


BERLIN—WHENCE COME THESE HIDDEN WATERS 
PART IV 

Known for a century as Long-a-Coming, Berlin serves 
as a general clearing house for both roads and waterways. 
Standing higher than the surrounding area it forms a 
natural watershed for the divergence of streams: Ran- 
cocas, Newton Creek, Big Timber Creek, and Cooper Riv- 
er form tributaries of the Delaware; the Atsion, the Bat- 
sto, and the Nescochague with small beginnings near Ber- 
lin, uniting in time, form the Mullica River. The source 
of the Great Ege Harbor River lies only a few feet from 
the Long-a-Coming Road. It draws upon springs at Ber- 
lin Park where it almost touches the source of Big Timber 
Creek. A link might easily connect the two whose com- 
‘bined waters could be drawn upon to feed a canal from 
the Great Egg Harbor Bay to the Delaware River. 


The Camden County Park Commission has protected 
the Great Egg Harbor at its source and the white cedar 
forest that grows in its basin. Old residents of Berlin tell 
of the massacre of cedars that took place here in the 
primeval forest and down through the dense swamps of 
Sicklerville. 


Here the Harvey Moores, ornithologists of Riverton, 
hold the Open Sesame to that secluded spot where grow 
the South Jersey rhododendron in profusion. Leaving 
behind in the thickets the rhododendron, ferns, and laur- 
el to their enchanted everglade, out again in the clearing, 
Mr. Moore remarked, as he looked back among the tall 
bushes, “‘Now, if only we could find the lupin.” These 
were in his early days of getting acquainted with Jersey 
and Jersey Barrens. Looking down at the blued earth his 
wife said calmly, ‘‘You’re treading it under foot.” It is 
rather nice that Mr. Moore, himself, likes to tell the story. 
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The river below this spreads into lakes, keeping its 
distance from the trail until it approaches Cedar Brook 
where it makes a deep bow and the trial, accommodating- 
ly, bulges northward to avoid the impact as children do in 
line formation when one child deciding upon the neces- 
sity of having more space suddenly pokes out behind and 
the curve of necessity travels down the line. 
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John Lucas engine found still tugging away in the jungles of 
South America. 





Transparent Silverlake and the Lucas Paint Works at Gibbsboro. 
Courtesy of Nathaniel R. Ewan. 





The Philadelphia Blue Anchor Inn—1682. Courtesy of Philip 
Wallace. 





The South Jersey Blue Anchor Inn—1740—on the Long-a-Coming. 
The halfway stop over for stage coaches for almost two centuries. 
Here rested the “great and near great.’”’ Indians pitched their tents 
under the fine old oaks. 
Courtesy of Thomas Holland. 


Chapter 9 


PART I 
FETCHING UP AT BLUE ANCHOR 


O those who, like myself, had driven over the Blue 
Anchor Road, passed the Blue Anchor Tavern on the 
knoll of its hill overlooking the Blue Anchor Tract; to 
those of us who had passed the tavern as many as fifty 
times in a single year and knew its location on the darkest 
night, and passing again, found that the Inn was not there, 
a bewilderment like that which took possession of Rip 
Van Winkle would settle upon us as if we, too, were 
arousing from a 20-years’ sleep. 


We might ask a dozen people, in our dazed condition, 
‘“‘What was Blue Anchor?”’ And there would be as many 
different answers, for, like the blind men who went to 
visit the elephant, each would have his own impression. 
All would agree that in 1936, the ancient tavern, a land- 

mark of more than two centuries, had been torn down. 


Mrs. Vincent Smith who lives in the house with up 
and down batten siding, on-a-pace down the Long-a-Com- 
ing, would tell you over her teacup that Blue Anchor was 
a large white inn that stood upon a hill and was consid- 
ered the hub of the village. “It did contain a bar,” she 
explained, ‘‘and to many who had come during the last 
few decades, that was a somewhat ‘excluding’ feature. 
But all of us miss the sturdy old landmark. The very sight 
of it on thaf hill gave a sense of security to the traveler. 
Those who knew the inn over several generations feel its 
loss more than we do.” 


To the Norcross Brothers yonder along the trail came 
remembrance of the swinging sign that creaked at the 
approach of the stager and his tired horses. They recalled 
the stable-boy, and, “the stable itself,” they related, “had 
woeden racks to hold breeches and traces and Dutch Col- 
lars. There was a shelf for horse medicine, and liniment, 
and a Dutch door cut mid-way that allowed the horse in 
the end stall to stick his head through and survey the 
barnyard.” 
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Now to Garvey and Sons, in a well-appointed home 
next to their modern garage, Blue Anchor was the im- 
proved road, a section of the Long-a-Coming, the result of 
Mr. Garvey’s interest as Freeholder in Camden County’s 
roads. The same senior member of the firm reminded me 
that the road had cut in two that large Blue Anchor Tract 
that was purchased from the Indians in 1677. “In fact,” 
he added proudly, “the Indians gave a deed that includ- 
ed all this section of Old Gloucester County on September 
10th of that year.” 


To Mr. M. Blatherwick and his brother who live on a 
well-ordered farm in the valley, Blue Anchor meant all 
the historic lore of the Inn that was rehearsed by three 
generations—“ever since our grandparents left the mak- 
ing of Nottingham lace in England,” he declared. ‘“‘They 
went first out to the middle west, but were attracted in 
the 1840’s to the Blue Anchor Tract. Spiritualists from 
New England settled here and in Hammonton a little la- 
ter,” and Mr. Blatherwick chuckled over some of the 
mysterious stories that ran rife from the little Braddock 
cemetery next to Captain Anderson’s house across the 
Tract. He told it all in a Jersey droll that mixed pic- 
turesquely with the English of his ancestors. 


“T was searching for the story of the last bear seen at 
the back door of the Blue Anchor,” said Mr. Blatherwick, 
‘““My mother kept the paper for nearly fifty years.”’ While 
he made his search the brother pointed out the old Dutch 
house built by Captain Anderson, whose acreage adjoined 
that of the Blue Anchor, and continued to the Sicklerville 
Road. This stretch meant to Mr. A. Blatherwick one of 
his many conceptions of Blue Anchor history. 


“The long Dutch house,” he indicated, ‘‘had been cov- 
ered with cement, and under the gambrel roof you see the 
porthole windows that probably only a sea captain would 
think of putting into his house. That coffin door on the 
end is partly cemented over, but I calculate it’s on the 
wrong side to be convenient to the cemetery.” 
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I had taken a snap of the gnarled persimmon tree that 
stood silhouetted against a mackerel sky one day as I 
passed at sunset and wondered about its background. 


“Stood in that same place long before my time,” our 
local historian declared. ‘“‘The Indians and opossums 
fought under that tree for priority—the story goes—when 
frost touched up the golden fruit.” 


As we left the Blatherwicks they pointed out another 
landmark, off the trail, but within the Blue Anchor Tract, 
that was, with the aid of gale and pilferers, fast being de- 
molished until saved from complete wreckage by the 
Beebe family who had recently taken over. 


Crossing the White Horse Pike at Ancora we found 
Mrs. Beebe at home in the Spring Garden Tavern, sur- 
rounded, as one would expect, by a garden of ancient 
trees and bushery. “The garden too, is being restored,” 
explained Mrs. Beebe, “for the benefit of several thor- 
oughbred and Jersey-bred dogs,’’—‘“‘and children,” I add- 
ed. “Yes,” she agreed, ‘“‘but the children have a big share 
in the house, too.” The Music room proved that, and the 
two bedrooms which the children were helping to furnish 
in the period of fashions of a century ago. Fireplaces 
scattered over the roomy landmark warmed the atmos- 
phere and lit up cupboards with finely wrought hinges 
and latches. In the cellar we were shown rooms that 
served as creameries and compartments for the smoking 
of meats. 


One smaller room Mrs. Beebe referred to as the ice- 
room, explaining that before the day of embalmers, the 
dead in the vicinity of Spring Garden were kept in this 
room packed in ice. 


If anyone knew what to do with an old house on her 
hands Mrs. Beebe would be she. For several generations 
her people had lived near the Batsto Manor, and the 
Mansion House at Weymouth. They were the Stewarts 
of Bog-iron days. 
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“It was of more recent vintage, and consequently a 
bit more pretentious than the Blue Anchor Tavern,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Beebe. To her, one could easily discern Blue 
Anchor meant a large tract of land once owned by the 
Indians, upon which stood the Blue Anchor Tavern at one 
end, and the Spring Garden Inn at the other. 


Again, we sought our historians, the Blatherwicks, for 
a few pages of more complete history that might clarify 
some of our research, and sum up what the history of 
Blue Anchor meant to all of us. 


THE BLUE ANCHOR INN was built on its spread 
acres in the County of Old Gloucester. It provided hos- 
telry for travelers as far back as 1740. The porch across 
the front offered lounging facilities and hospitalities such 
as Nicholas Vedder, landlord of the Village Inn of Rip 
Van Winkle fame, dispensed in his Dutch village in the 
Kaatskill Mountains back in the Eighteenth Century. 


Down even to more recent years passers-by would 
stop to have a look at the seven fireplaces. Many of us 
recall the massive doors with long strap hinges of iron 
that made the house virtually impregnable in olden days, 
especially when the huge key had turned over in its heavy 
iron lock. The remembered sign, decorated with its 
painted “anker’” and swung on iron pothocks replaced 
one that was even more unique. Shaped like a large hol- 
low anchor, the original sign was kept filled with rum to 
be dispensed by the keeper of the Inn. 


The name of this Inn, and possibly the historic Blue 
Anchor in the city of Burlington, was borrowed from the 
Blue Anchor Tavern on Dock Street in Philadelphia, built 
in 1682, when Dock Street was actually Dock Creek. A 
company from Bristol, England, were among the first to 
build an Inn in the City-of-Brotherly-Love, and to supply 
a name so popular in England. There were in London no 
fewer than nineteen Blue Anchors in 1864. It is quite 
possible that one of the very early English Inns also sup- 
plied the name for the first American Blue Anchor Tav- 
ern licensed at Cambridge, Massachusetts, about 1652. 
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That the Cambridge Inn was the first of the name in 
the colonies seems certain from the date of its license 
cited in THE BELCHER FAMILY IN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA, by William H. and Joseph W. Belcher, who 
assured me in a recent letter that their book was written 
after twenty years of research. Their statement based 
on public record is: 


“Andrew Belcher who died in 1673, was in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts by 1646, and was the first in the 
community to whom townsmen granted the right ‘to sell 
beer and bread for entertainment of strangers and the 
good of the town.’ He opened his ‘House of Publick En- 
tertainment’ about 1652, and it was the original Blue An- 
chor Tavern at the Northeast corner of Brighton & Mt. 
Auburn Streets, Cambridge.” 


Back in Elizabethan England the name was probably 
first thought of as a haven, in the Paulian sense, imply- 
ing steadfastness. And the Blue Anchor on the Long-a- 
Coming had for generations of Jersey travelers exactly 
that meaning. But the old landmark was torn down in 
1936, and since then its lore of history and romance have 
found haven only in the hearts of former wood-cutters 
and charcoal-burners and those who knew and loved the 
aged, but well preserved, shrine. Fortunately, there are 
protected in the Fine Arts Division of the Library of Con- 
gress thirteen sheets of architect’s finished drawings of 
the ancient Jersey structure. 


The whole countryside has been left bleak and deso- 
late. Even the huge oaks that had sheltered the Indians 
were literally mowed down—one with a circumference of 
21 feet, and decorated with initials cut by sailors and 
travelers as they passed. At last came the lowering of 
the sign which had withstood the gales of a century, dis- 
playing its bold anchor that named to the stranger his 
whereabouts. 


Camden County, once a part of Old Gloucester, now 
includes that large area once known as the Blue Anchor 
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Tract. Records from ancient histories and from scribes 
of ye olden days bring to light the manner of payment of 
the South Jersey Blue Anchor Tract and establish the site 
of the tavern on the Long-a-Coming with its ““Big Bellied”’ 
sign of that day. 


BLUE ANCHOR, NEW JERSEY 
(Taken from Smith’s History of Gloucester County) 


“Blue Anchor” and others (5S. S.) 


Dear Sirs,—Once on a time you wrote a little paragraph on 
“Blue Anchor,” N. J. which was of particular interest to me (de- 
scended as I am from one of the very first settlers in the Jerseys) 
and in which you stated, in your belief, that the Anchor of the tav- 
ern sign was not an Anchor at all, but the old-fashioned “Big-bellied”’ 
Anchor, which held from ten to twelve gallons of brandy, rum, etc. 


The enclosed, which I have just gleaned from a history of Glouc- 
ester County, may prove acceptable in your columns, in connection 
with said “Blue Anchor.”’ 


On September 10th, 1677, a deed was made by commissioners 
Olive, Wilk, Kinsey, Scott, Guy and Foulke and the Indian Chiefs 
Mohocksey Tetsmcho and Apperinges, for the land. 


Between the midstream of Oldman’s Creek to the Southward 
end of the midstream of Timber Creek to the Northward; and bound- 
ed to the Eastward by a right line extended along the country from 
the uppermost head of Oldman’s Creek to the uppermost head of 
Timber Creek, for the consideration of thirty match-coats, twenty 
guns, thirty kettles, one great kettle, thirty pairs of hose, twenty 
fladome of duffles, thirty petticoats, thirty Indian axes, thirty nar- 
row haws, thirty barres of lead, fifteen small barrels of powder, sev- 
enty knives, sixty pairs of tobacco tongs, sixty scissors, sixty tin- 
shaw looking glasses, seventy combs, one hundred and twenty axe 
blades, one hundred and twenty-six hooks, two geaspe of red paint, 
one hundred and twenty-six needles, sixty tobacco boxes, one hun- 
dred and twenty pipes, two hundred bells, one hundred Jews harps 
and six anchors of rum. 


From Clement’s History of First Settlers of Newton Township. 
Abraham Brekley was a distiller, lived in Philadelphia and died about 
1747. Ten years before his death he located a tract of land in 
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Gloucester County, N. J. known as the “Blue Anchor” tract, whereon 
was the tavern that bore the same name. The old house stood upon 
the Indian Trail that went from the coast to the Delaware River. 


PART II 
INTERIORS 


None of those on the sidelines who expressed regret 
at the destruction of the Blue Anchor showed more genu- 
ine concern than a young man—an Interior Decorator— 
who frequently traveled the Long-a-Coming and stopped 
to admire the handcraft and some of the original furnish- 
ings at the Inn. 


But the impression made upon Thomas Holland and 
his people who had lived in the house when Mr. Holland’s 
father and progenitor of a generation before were actual- 
ly “Mein Host” at the Inn, was indelibly fixed. In dis- 
posing of the place it had not occurred to them that the 
purchaser would, in turn, sell it to a wrecker who would 
make short work of its demolition. 


There was no hesitation in the description Tom Hol- 
land gave me even to the dimensions of the rooms he pic- 
tured so fondly. He was thoroughly conversant with ev- 
ery cubby-hole and showed a clear understanding of old 
homes and inns of the past—the sturdiness and crafts- 
manship of workmen not under the domination of bosses; 
the fine touches in the grooming of hand hewn boards, 
random in width on floors and panels; of Yule logs drag- 
ged by the farm horse into the yawning kitchen fireplace 
on the ground floor from the woods nearby. 


The picture could be colored with a vision of people in 
gay attire who spent the night at this half-way house 
journeying to and from the shore; men on their way to 
the iron-bogs, or soldiers in rendezvous with those who 
joined them from other trails. We like to think that 
some festivity in the dining-room has brought in the land- 
lord to call out the figures for the square dances, or of the 
bespectacled notary preparing papers of legal import- 
ance in the rose-colored parlor. 
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One afternoon a short time before Thomas Holland 
left for somewhere overseas he told me about the interior 
of the ancient inn that extended hospitality and gracious- 
ness to our forefathers for the better part of two cen- 
turies. We stayed on the outer porch because of the fa- . 
ther’s poor health and the agitation any mention of the 
destruction of the Inn produced. Later, he brought pho- 
tographs showing various features of the Inn. He barely 
waited for the questions I thought to ask but anticipating 
them plunged into a description of the foundation: 


“The cellar floor,” he began, “‘was of large, red 
brick, no doubt, a Jersey product employed long before 
brickmaking ever took place at Winslow. Its walls were 
of Jersey sandstone—large, irregular pieces, not mined 
nor quarried, but found almost anywhere in this section.” 


“Here,” he added, “‘rested the seven fireplaces found 
throughout the house.” 


‘‘And a trap-door led up into the kitchen,” I encour- 
aged. 


“Yes, and the floor was of uneven boards of random 
width which were grooved with the steps of countless 
workers. The heavy door had a thickness of 214 inches 
and hung on long strap hinges of wrought iron. 

“‘No modern plumbing, I suppose,’”’ was my next ven- 
ture. 


“Well, a long, wooden sink built of pine,” he defend- 
ed, “with a boot-closet underneath for the storing of hun- 
ters’ boots, shoes, gaiters, and spurs.”’ 


After this he gave the details of a nearby cupboard 
having doors provided with spinning catches—‘“‘a block 
of wood,” he explained further, “‘with a hole in the center 
and whittled off to smooth its square edges.” 


“That must have been where the jam was hidden,” 
I conjectured, ‘‘else what boy could have such lasting 
memories of the details of a kitchen dish-closet?” 
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That brought a fleeting smile but too many memories 
crowded in and he was launched immediately upon the 
dimensions of a fireplace 10 feet long, 4 feet high, and 
nearly 3 feet deep. 


“Why,” he asserted, ‘‘a boy could walk under it, and 
looking up, see the blue sky.” I knew he had done this 
many times, perhaps assisting the chimney sweep, in 
those days when a brick was tied to a spreading branch 
and plunged up and down as a method of cleaning chim- 
neys. 


Then, as though it were but yesterday, he demonstrat- 
ed how the huge crane swung from one corner carrying 
pots and kettles over the fire. Above, on the panelling, 
initials had been carved “‘by the great and not so great.” 


“Some of those on the huge oaks,” he said, “were 
carved by members of Pulaski’s army, the boys around 
here claimed, when he had his men rested at the tavern 
on their way to Chestnut Neck, traveling in Revolutionary 
days as they are reported to have done, over the Long-a- 
Coming Trail. 


The dining-room he described as a beautiful room of 
rectangular proportions. In fact, each room had its own 
individual charm. The wine closet and cupboards for 
china and silver graced the stretch between the fireplaces. 


‘Marks of the carver’s chisel and scraper could still 
be seen after two hundred years—a reminder,” he said, 
“that machines were not then made for producing such 
pieces. The hand wrought hardware on doors and fire- 
places gave an impression of sturdiness and strength to 
the room. Broad plank floors of heavy oak left the knots 
plainly showing. They were kept bare, too,”’ he conclud- 
ed, “except for a rag rug or two.” 


I was a willing listener, but he rose hurriedly, as if 
suddenly realizing what a big part sentiment had played 
in his minute portrayal. 
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Surely he would tell of the most historical room of all 
where, in Mr. Holland’s words, ‘‘the great, and the not so 
great,” had gathered, the iron master, the huntsman, the 
farmer-fisherman up from the Bay, and the stager with 
his passengers. All paid a flat rate of fifteen cents a night 
for lodgings—the ceiling price imposed by Gloucester 
County authorities after the war, for the lodging of both 
man and beast alike. 


When Mr. Holland next called it was I who had to 
lead the conversation to the inner sanctuary of the Inn— 
the little back parlor. 


“Simplicity,” he said, ‘‘was the keynote of this small 
rear room, but a lavish touch did creep in through the fur- 
nishings. The two small-paned windows were richly 
draped with rose hangings. The cheerful fireplace lit up 
the handsomely carved mantel and gleamed from wooden 
trim to the ceiling.” 


Here was a cosy retreat for tired travelers, and it may 
be assumed that matters of great import were voiced in 
this secluded room. 


“The bar,” he declared, ‘‘was the picturesque tavern 
of the past, with massive wood carved in flowers and clus- 
ters of fruit. In the center of the frosted mirrors was a 
picture of the Inn taken before the new roadbed was cut 
through. The room was heated by a large pot-bellied 
stove—relic of bog-iron furnaces nearby.” 


“There were six bedrooms besides the two over the 
kitchen given over to the hired help. None were papered, 
but paneling and paint were used. Three of the rooms 
had fireplaces and marble-topped washstands with bowls 
and large water pitchers of white pottery.” 


He touched lightly on the attic except to describe its 
solidity and the heavy rafters that were holed and pegged 
securely to withstand the gales of equinoctial storms that 
sweep across the wide open spaces of South Jersey. But 
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the attic’s treasures he avoided. They may have been to 
his mind too personal to bare, or, it is possible they were 
kept in the rooms down below. 


Finally, I asked if the surrounding homes resembled 
the Inn in their manner of color schemes, materials, and 
arrangements. 


“Before collectors searched the country so thoroughly 
for antiques,” he replied, ‘most homes held heirlooms 
handed down from their English ancestors.” 


Naturally, to Mr. Holland the Inn was a model in out- 
fitting copied by ambitious housewives far and near. He 
recalled weather-worn houses well back from the civiliza- 
tion of the Long-a-Coming that boasted floors with ran- 
com width boards like those at the Inn, where shades 
were drawn except for funerals, weddings, and the minis- 
ter’s Sunday dinner as he went his rounds. 


“One family had duplicated one of the Inn’s marble- 
top washstands,” he laughed, ‘‘white bowl, soap-dish, 
pitcher and all,” (probably including one piece discreet- 
ly hidden in the lower compartment). The canopy bed 
was woven across with rope left by some sailors who 
made an overnight stop at the Inn.” 


“In the parlor, designated as ‘the room’, one could 
see when the shades were sufficiently raised, a portrait in 
oil probably done by some transient artist. Opposite, 
stood the what-not with its demi-tasse and souvenir 
spoon,’’—and its bric-a-brac of Staffordshire and Dres- 
den, and knickknacks of dancing figures in bisque or Pa- 
rian,’ I supplemented, ‘“‘and were there horsehair chairs 
and sofas that held patchwork cushions like Joseph’s coat 
of many colors?” 


“Oh, yes,” he said, “those cushions reminded me of 
bits of stained glass in a window held together by lead, 
only the silk patches were stitched together and decorat- 
ed in fancy—lI think they were called ‘crazy’ stitches.” 
Presumably, lazy-daisy, feather-edge, or brier stitch. 
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I was wondering which among all these ornate Vic- 
torian pieces had made the deepest impression, when he 
recalled: “Standing somewhat apart from the rest of the 
things there was a low, oval, marble-top table, but unlike 
the whatnot it held just one distinguished piece”—I knew 
immediately, of course, that the piece de resistance was 
a glass bell under whose dome had been placed a dish of 
wax fruit. 


“As for the favorite room,” he considered—‘‘the kit- 
chen was in all country homes the gathering place for the 
family. The floor, like that at the Inn, underwent meticu- 
lous scrubbing. A large braided rug lay before the fire- 
place until Benjamin Franklin thought of the cast-iron 
stove. This brought the family into the dining-room. 
Children, gathered around a chenille-covered table, were 
entertained by Grandpa’s tales of harpooning the whale, 
or that day’s happenings up at the old tavern. The squat 
oil lamp and gaudy shade a gone with the wind creation 
of that day spread a glow that only the sun shining 
through hand-blown window-lights could eclipse.” 


“Of such grandeur,” Mr. Holland concluded, in the 
words of the family, “It certainly was some nice.” 


And all this was Blue Anchor to Thomas Holland. 
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| PART I 
WINSLOW—A TOWN LOST IN FLAMES 


Tuned to the Ringing of Bells and the Tinkling of Glass. 


HE Barren’s lavish offerings were not confined to the 

richness of color and of paint sources that culminated 
at the transparent Silver Lake at Gibbsboro. Back down 
the Long-a-Coming, east of Blue Anchor, comes tinkling 
the distant echo of a lost industry in a deserted village. 


In the days when Winslow was not the quiet little 
hamlet it is today nestling down a lane just off the high- 
way her population consisted of five hundred villagers 
who responded to a bell set well out on its trestle whose 
summons at five o’clock in the morning proclaimed ris- 
ing time. The same bell announced the dinner hour. It 
rang merrily for weddings and holidays and all gala oc- 
casions, tolled for funerals, and sounded an ominous 
alarm for the fatal fires that swept through Winslow un- 
til the town was mercilessly lost in flames. Its days of 
service ended, the bell, suspended from its trestle, rests 
on a grassy lawn at the rear of the home of John Samp- 
son, out on the Long-a-Coming. 


Winslow had three establishments in 1831, built up in 
a clearing where stood a virgin forest of sturdy oaks. Two 
window-glass factories, and one bottle, or hollow- 
tile house were begun when William Coffin, Hammon- 
ton’s pioneer glass-maker transferred his glassworks to 
Winslow and named the town in honor of his son, ED- 
WARD WINSLOW COFFIN. Quantities of pure white 
glass-sand followed the industry to Winslow from a hun- 
dred acre tract of what was widely known as the CHAR- 
LOTTE CUSHMAN ESTATE, in the lake section of Ham- 
monton. 


Among the workers who accompanied Mr. Coffin 
came Andrew K. Hay, who with his descendants and 
partners played so important a part in the development 
of the Winslow glass industry. Coming from New Eng- 
land in 1829, he affiliated himself immediately with Mr. 
Coffin’s enterprise and while he sang at his work to the 
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tinkling music of glass he won the friendship—the ro- 
mantic story goes—and then the heart of, Jerusha, Mr. 
Coffin’s daughter, who visited her father’s office and was 
attracted by the song. And one day they were wed and 
went to live in the large manorial dwelling erected on 
Hay Street where it still stands in a grove of lindens. 
Meanwhile, Andrew K. Hay had taken over a large por- 
tion of the Glass Works, served in 1849, as a member of 
Congress, and built up with the abundance of clay sur- 
rounding the village, a private kiln near where the Brick- 
yard later stood for his own hobby of turning fine import- 
ed clays into china. 


The music room in his home displayed today by Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Pigget who lived in and treasured the 
old manor, may have had an influence that later inspired 
the organizing of a brass band that played at the Centen- 
nial in Philadelphia, and won recognition at Washington, 
D.C. President of the Camden and Atlantic Railroad, an 
engine was named in honor of Andrew K. Hay, and on the 
day of his daughter’s marriage it carried two special 
coaches with passengers from Winslow Junction to the 
village. The same engine was brought to Winslow again 
at the time of the passing of Andrew K. Hay when it con- 
veyed the funeral cortege to Colestown where the inter- 
ment was made. 


Who can estimate the influence spread across the 
sands of Southern Jersey by the glass and the iron masters 
and their associates who brought with them some of the 
culture of the old world, and the integrity of New Eng- 
land fathers? Each center of industry cleared the land 
for its operation, set up a gristmill, sawmill, a school and 
a church, charcoal pits, and roads that ran like a network 
over old trails from one center to another. 


Coming a half century after the establishment of the 
bog-iron furnace Glass Houses were of a freer order. 
They bore little resemblance to the Feudal-like institu- 
tions that so characterized the bog-iron communities. 
Here a skilled glass-blower had a part in selecting his 
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gatherer. The salary of a good blower was a hundred dol- 
lars a month, four times that of the iron worker, even 
though he, too, was paid in shin plasters to be spent at 
the Company’s store or cashed at the usual fee of ex- 
change. In actual money five dollars worth of shin plas- 
ters was worth four and a quarter. 


Two years after the death of Andrew K. Hay in 1882, 
the Tillyers took over the entire glass-plant, leasing it 
from William Coffin Hay, a son of Andrew K., and 
George Cochran, his son-in-law, just eight years before 
the great fire on that memorable Decoration Day of 1892, 
that swept away the entire glass-plant and many of the 
dwellings. Standing unscathed by flame, however, oppo- 
site the Hay Mansion there remains also the old Tillyer 
place at one time occupied by John B. Hay, a nephew of 
Squire Hay. His possessions too, embraced hundreds of 
acres where cattle foraged and sheep huddled down 
Sheep Pen Lane. Old bronze cowbells clanked as the cows 
- came home; by ones and twos, they came, according to 
remarks made by the older Germans in a neighboring 
village when the path grew narrow and they walked in 
single file—‘‘Walking,” they said, “like John Hay’s cows 
—one together, and one together, and two alone.” 


Window lights, made under the COFFIN AND HAY 
proprietorship, were mainly of a small colonial type, hand 
blown and used universally in the flourishing days of 
Winslow’s activity before the Coffin family had transfer- 
red their interests to Coffin’s Corner, on the old Haddon- 
field Road, and before the mysterious fires had again and 
again, visited the little hamlet claiming a barn, a store, 
a mansion house, until the very heart of the Glass works 
was taken as toll. But for sixty years Barren sand was 
turned daily into shapely forms, thick or thin, by the craft 
of the glass-blower as he sat lightly garbed in a room 
glowing with radiant heat. 


Pickle jars of sea-green Jersey glass made in popular 
sizes — pint, gallon, and half-gallon — were called Hex 
jars in honor of John Hex a worker in the plant. There 
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were glass canes twisted, and long, hollow canes to be 
filled with colored water and corked. And there were 
turtles in amber and green to be used for door-stops, and 
lumps of clear, green glass from the bottom of the glass- 
pot, employed often in holding down a page of the ledger 
or blown into paper-weights for the master’s desk. 


The old iron molds were not so perfected as the mod- 
ern molds of this day. Some of the cruder tools then were 
the larger snapper-shaped block, and the pipe through 
which the object was blown and given its pontil mark 
where the glass-blower “capped off”. The use of the ele- 
mentary tools accounts for much of the uneven surface 
of old glass but gives evidence of originality and greater 
handcraft. 


Folks today, bring out their pieces of hollow-ware 
blown at the old Winslow Plant in the 1830’s. There were 
rows of apothecary’s bottles, flasks, and log cabins, and 
the Mason jar said to have been made just above Wins- 
low at Tannsboro before Williamstown attracted many 
glass-blowers from this section and Glassboro popular- 
ized Whitney glass. Dotting the sandy Pines a score or 
more glass-works sprang up about that time. 


The little drab homes now remaining are of log-cabin 
origin. Once called the pigeon-houses of the glass work- 
ers they stand with lean-to kitchens much exposed to 
weather but never to paint. Soberly they hover near the 
roadside as if having run out to ask the traveler what 
has happened to the flourishing town of a hundred years 
ago. The sloping roofs admit of only half upper windows. 
They peer out like secretive eyes concealing the tragedy 
of the mysterious fire of 1892, and those that followed 
that swept Winslow and destroyed her glass manufactur- 
ing plant and landmarks of the town. 


Through the courtesy of Miss Cora Bernadou, a direct 
descendant of Andrew K. Hay, we once visited the estate 
where a beautiful manorial dwelling stood before being 
ravished by fire. Miss Bernadou and her sister lived for 
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years in the gate-house on the spacious grounds. Their 
brother, John Bernadou, who figured in the blocking of 
the harbor at Santiago, was the pioneer inventor of 
smokeless powder. The great barns now stand empty. It 
was George Cochran, he who married the daughter of 
Andrew K. Hay, who selected the superb site upon which 


to build his mansion. Borders of tall spruce trees and 
acres landscaped with rare plants and trees from all 
parts of the world give evidence of the thought and care 
shown by Mr. Cochran in selection and landscaping. 


It was razed to the ground when Winslow was visited 
by the scourge of flame in 1913. At that time it was occu- 
pied by his son, George Bond Cochran, now living in 
Washington, D. C. and his sister, Countess Elizabeth C. 
Ginoux De Fermon, who died in Paris in August, 1940. 
The estate of the French noblewoman included priceless 
gems and antiques of great value. Her brother and other 
relatives here and abroad were beneficiaries of her 
$150,000 estate. 


Another attempt was made to immortalize Winslow’s 
lavish settings of ancient oaks and pines when a large 
structure of pretentious appearance was erected as a 
hotel by a wealthy Philadelphian. The fifty-two rooms 
were decorated with Victorian lavishness, and furnished 
in the ornate splendor of the day. On the knoll of a hill 
it was placed well back from the Egg Harbor Road which 
it faced. To this retreat came the football team from the 
University of Pennsylvania for preliminary practice each 
year. Then one day in 1832, tongues of flame were seen 
issuing from the tower, and destruction fell upon the 
house and demolished it for all time. 


And now Winslow, established by William Coffin and 
his son, Edward Winslow Coffin, the pride of Andrew K. 
Hay, its builder and abettor, waits for another leader to 
turn left coming down the old stagecoach road— the 
Long-a-Coming—and another countess to build new man- 
sion houses on old, luxuriant settings. 
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PART II 
“INSKIPS” AND ITS FANTASTIC BLUE HOLE 


Byways Leading South 


Just off the Long-a-Coming Trail opposite the land 
leading to Winslow Village the Piney Hollow Road 
bears south. A two-mile stroll, or strawride if one is pic- 
nicking there, brings us to Inskeep, known to picnickers 
as Inskips on the Great Egg Harbor River, an area be- 
longing to the 4000-acre Hay Estate. 


When John Inskeep surveyed the land in 1762, and 
later built his home on the knoll near the river, covered 
wagons, and in time, stagecoaches forded the stream 
headed for Williamstown, New Freedom, and Fries Mills. 
For all the scarcity of deer until recent years, Inskeep 
confined many within a rail fence enclosure setting at 
large a few at the hunt season for the sport of his friends. 
Most of the hunting of deer and of bears at that time was 
done in the swamps near Estelville. 


An account is given by neighbors of the Winslow sec- 
tion who tell of a resident who opened a market in Ham- 
monton and supplied meat to small communities. His 
route covered the dense forests in the vicinity of Estelville 
where it was not uncommon for a bear to cross the sandy 
road. 


One day he was accosted by a hungry-looking bear 
miles from any clearing. He urged forward the horse but 
the animal seemed to be gaining on them. Turning, he 
reached for a huge chunk of beef and threw it as far as 
he could into the bushes. They hurried on but only for a 
few miles. The pursuer was again gaining ground. An- 
other and another portion were thrown to the hungry 
animal and while he stopped to eat, again they sped for- 
ward, until safely out of the woods they returned home 
with an empty market-wagon. 


Some of Inskips’ great oaks are still standing and bear 
acorns large enough to be carved into cups and saucers 
or baskets with handles. They are dotted on the moss 
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where children still picnic and play house, but in John 
Inskeep’s day willow baskets and duffle bags were filled 
with acorns and taken home to fatten hogs. The up-and- 
down sawmill across the bridge was well supplied with 
trees for lumber if the great white oaks, black oaks, chest- 
nut oaks, and pin oaks left standing there are significant. 


Wading upstream on picnic days is made difficult 
when the feet sink into the white sand that drifts up to- 
ward the banks where bathers are intrigued into reach- 
ing for pond-lilies, golden clubs, or flowering pickerel 
with Bad-man’s needles hovering over it. Small fish scurry 
back into their muddy safe-quarters, and hardback bugs 
that indicate where fish are to be found, skim over the 
water and disappear somewhere. Crossing the bridge we 
are off searching for scheizaea, the little curly grass so 
rare the world over. To the left lie the transparent waters 
of the mysterious Blue Hole. 


A few bathers wade gingerly into the icy waters near 
the edge but most folks are content to bramble their way 
through sand burrs and Devil’s Shoestring and sit on the 
banks of this strange pool casting for pike. Where there 
is no seaweed or other growth one can see the bottom of 
the pool quite distinctly. There is a marvelous transpar- 
ency reflecting heaven’s blue—hence the name. Chaly- 
beate springs of medicinal value are located in the pool 
and portions that never freeze over but send up a con- 
tinuous fog-like steam in the coldest weather. The outlets 
have become clogged so that the water moves slowly to- 
ward the center where the funnel-shaped bottom forms 
a whirlpool. One story has it that the water of the whirl- 
pool drains downward into the Atlantic Ocean. 


It was into this depression that the overflow from the 
dammed up river was directed by the wheel that ran John 
Inskeep’s sawmill. Springs now supply abundant water. 
Frequently have scientists tried to measure the depth of 
this center vortex but their lines were never long enough 
to reach the bottom, giving credence to the “‘bottomless 
pit” theory. 
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There are stories told of fair maidens having been 
drawn down below where they live on in submarine splen- 
dor, and of boys seized with cramps or by some unseen 
hand that lay hold upon them and drew them into the 
water. 


But the speculation has never unraveled the mystery 
of the color, or of the whirlpooling of the pool. It may be 
of marl-bed origin, meteoric, or a base of treacherous 
quicksands. Perhaps the Indian tradition of a maiden’s 
tears for her faithless lover that dropped from the sky 
into the hollow may help in the solution of the mystic 
problem, but to us it remains a blue sky merged into a 
crystal clear lake— the BLUE HOLE. 
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INTO THE HEART OF THE BARRENS 


pete Winslow in the flush of her enterprising glory 

of the 1840’s the winding trail goes deeper into the 
Barrens where there is hidden in its recesses much of 
Barren beauty despite impressions of strange inconsis- 
tencies. One is never allowed to forget what to “foreign- 
ers’ are the unlovely features. 


“But there are no hills!” they exclaim, and ‘What 
has caused the scrub oak to be so stunted?” Then they 
point to the erosion which the shifting sand and circum- 
stance have brought about. 


It may be best to record the unlovely things at the 
very beginning before we uncover the treasures which 
are the Barren’s birthright. It is true that on plots here 
and there nothing grows of its own accord except clumps 
- of poverty plant, and besides nurturing roots of beautiful 
lilies mucky pools serve as breeding places for the mos- 
quitoes’ families. Every Jersey dweller has made a more 
or less extensive study of this plague of the Barrens and 
dotes on telling you his observations. You may have pet 
theories of your own that coincide: 


““A reputable female gives warning by singing or hum- 
ming; small varieties steal in through the mesh of a screen 
that has not been painted to make the holes smaller; rub- 
bing the bite brings the blood near the surface which sig- 
nals all the mosquitoes in the vicinity to become blood- 
thirsty,” declares a Jerseyman from the bogs who should 


know if anybody does. 


Other songs not espesially welcome to those unfamil- 
iar with the sounds of a lone swampy area are the deso- 
late song of the meadowlark and the call of the cuckoo 
that goes about robbing nests while the motherbird sings 
. her plaintive evensong at nightfall. The killdeer flying 
low over swampland and clearing tells out at dusk the 
advent of a fawn-like creature—the Jersey Devil. 
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Of all the unlovely features ascribed to the Barrens 
the Jersey Devil is at once the most widely known, and 
at the same time the most variable of all its inconsisten- 
cies. 


My own experiences with the devil-of-the-Barrens is 
limited and at best, secondhand — for the most part 
gleaned from neighbors in the flush of their excitement 
over its visitation, and from various accounts of its birth- 
places. This honor is claimed (actually clamored for) by 
acquaintances in both Leeds Point and Pleasantville. 
Kstelville, as a birthplace, came to light by research, but 
no one I ever met thére so much as mentioned the occur- 
rence. My findings are as variable as the testimony which 
provided them. 


Born in Estelville, or Pleasantville, or Leeds Point, 
this fantastic creature first saw the light of day under the 
curse of a Gypsy, or was condemned to a devil-like origin 
by the wish of his own mother to whom a child was un- 
welcome. He was born with, or else acquired shortly 
after birth, cloven hooves and claw-like hands, again, 
a photograph of someone’s impression shows him to be of 
mulish appearance and partly feathered. To eye-witnesses 
—so claimed—he resembled a spotted brown colt with 
pointed ears, and, like a mythical horse, his back was 
arched high and his tail reached the ground. Immediately 
after his birth, was heard a diabolical wail as small wings 
began to appear that assisted his escape through an open 
window, or, from the word of other relators, it was up 
and out of the chimney-fiue. 


At all events, he dwelt, or roamed, within the confines 
of the Pine Barrens. All seem to agree on this point. He 
visited certain areas in person every seven years, although 
some who remember say, at irregular intervals, and that 
he is now overdue because of certain scoffers and a lack 
of sympathetic tendency so essential to supernatural 
presences, including grotesque apparitions like Jersey 
Devils. 
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Throughout backcountry sections everywhere are 
those who revel in tales of the supernatural, who avoid 
walking under a ladder, shudder at rappings on an outer 
wall or strange lights in a vacant house; who hear the 
death rattle in the fall of a picture or a broken mirror. 
Let them but get word of the return of the dreaded 
“devil” and they are agog with excitement. Strange foot- 
prints are as alarming as ever were those found on the 
sand by Robinson Crusoe’s man, Friday. 


Fortified as we were against such teachings, I confess 
to a creepy sensation with the Jersey Devil reported in 
the vicinity—queer noises, a mourning dove, a screech- 
owl, or a paper blown against the arborvitae hedge; once 
it was an oilcloth thrown over a wagon wheel to dry with 
everything but the white oilcloth blacked out with the 
darkness of night that quickened our heartbeats. Farmers 
let loose their baying hounds to add their doleful cadence 
to the night air only to have them return, after battle 
' with the terror of the Barrens, with torn ears and limping 
feet, exhausted. Melon patches were plundered when a 
streak of light passed through; roots—potatoes and tur- 
nips—had been pawed out of their hills by small sharp 
hooves. 


One evening during the visit of a friend the conver- 
sation drifted to weird happenings as so often it does on 
a rainy night when folks are seated around dying embers 
in a fireplace. Her experience came, the guest related, 
during one of those jittery periods after a seven-year 
cycle when all were in a state of animated expectancy 
with that feeling that anything could happen. However, 
she told of going down one evening about sunset to visit 
an old bog in the Barrens where she and her father en- 
joyed a hobby of cranberry raising. The workmen had 
left, so examining some new boards over the dam she 
took the path back that led along the edge of the bog. 
Something caused her to glance up. She stood petrified 
for there clinging to the crotch of a tree was a strange 
ape-like figure! Could it be the Jersey Devil had taken to 
tree-climbing? 
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Of Quaker origin, little was apt to ruffle her imagina- 
tion but it required Quaker calm to walk every step to 
her car. Safely within she fled back to town for assistance. 
The town fathers were fully armed and ready for just 
such an emergency. The sheriff and constable accom- 
panied her back to the bog. There clinging to the tree in 
exactly the same position was the apish figure now en- 
cased in an inferno of red light from the setting sun. 
The constable raised his gun and took aim. He went for- 
ward two steps, then—‘‘Hold off!” ordered the sheriff, 
coming closer to be sure. 





Something in the immobility of the clinging figure 
aroused his suspicion. Then all drawing near they saw 
that what appeared to be a cunningly cocked head, el- 
bows spread and claws holding to the limb, legs twined 
around the tree’s trunk and tail jutting out—was, in real- 
ity, a freakishly fashioned portion of tree that had caught 
in the crotch of the dead tree, itself, as it fell. 


However, in the autumn the talk usually dies down 
and wild geese flying south give the farmer something 
more tangible to think about—corn to be husked, the 
crow and other real marauders to be driven from the 
cornfields. 


This is one glimpse of the Barrens over a hundred 
years and some portions of South Jersey are the same 
today. Here has been, and still is, a challenge to man. 
It has been met in great measure, by the brawny arm and 
stout heart of the pioneer, but while civilization has 
spread many gains it has taken its toll of the Barrens in 
the wanton destruction of trees and other plant life. Time 
has shifted some of the cedar rivers out of their courses. 
Sand is caught up and scattered over the Barrens as the 
tumble-weed is tossed before the wind, leaving an erosion 
that time may never be able to repair. Drought still creeps 
upon the land in summer and claims the plants ill suited 
to its soil. How can man deal with these unfavorable con- 
ditions and not injure the wild waywardness and the 
sweet beauty of the swamp flora, or, draining the stagnant 
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water not cause further drought? Through many gener- 
ations men have only partly solved these problems. 


The State Department of Conservation at Trenton has 
made extensive investigations in the Barren area. At 
present, five State-owned forests point the way to forest 
restoration. There should be many more, or some definite 
measures to prevent other territory from becoming a 
worthless waste of stunted growth, like the 20,000 acres 
known as the Jersey Plains, on the coast side of Burling- 
ton and Ocean Counties, which lie fallow in stubborn 
resistance, a prey to ravishing fires that are encouraged 
by high winds over an open country. What is suggested 
by forestry leaders is a program in whose direction the 
state may share. 


To avoid this wanton devastation there must be a 
lessening of fires, a rehabilitation of forests, and a control 
of water supply to prevent droughts and provide irriga- 
tion for the thirsty land. State reports make plain that 
to maintain an ever productive forest “‘only the equivalent 
of the annual growth may be harvested each year.” 


In the setting forth of the vast latent possibilities of 
this section Recreational development ranks high. Lakes 
might easily be developed from ponds of old iron-bogs; 
natural parks formed where deer and quail and rabbits 
ask, and receive, protection in its edges and sedges, and 
here provision would be made to retain that waywardness 
of plant glory that so fills the Barren land with a beauty 
that leaves entirely forgotten all the unlovely features. 


It is after all, difficult to account for the many incon- 
gruities and contrasts of the Barrens. Often they are a 
bittersweet that draws one the more. They have brought 
forth enough of the beautiful to counterbalance the un- 
lovely things. The swamps are a veritable treasure-trove 
of flora now becoming better known because of the mile 
on mile of paved highway shortening the distance to hill 
and ocean. It may be that the beauty lingers because it is 
not all of a gaudy type but rather the continual flores- 
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cence of a countless variety of blooms, some large and of 
deep color, many small and of a gauzy texture. 


Driving slowly through the more remote roads of the 
Barrens there floats up to us the sweet scent from the 
trailing arbutus hidden under oak leaves; pixie-moss 
clings to the ditch where the modest white violet grows, 
and later the perfume of the sweet pepper adds a pungent 
odor to the air. The sweetness of honeysuckle drops from 
old trees, and the air is smothered with the unforgettable 
fragrance of magnolia. Cow-paths, or trails where Indians 
trod, are carpeted with brown pine needles and one’s 
clothing is permeated with the sweet-smelling breath of 
the woods. 


But with countless forest fires and with the tearing of 
wild flowers ruthlessly from the roadsides Barren plants 
are becoming more and more rare, save where they have 
taken refuge in the backcountry off the main thorough- 
fares. Those who came into the Barrens to build their 
homes devoted themselves to an undertaking in which we 
still have a part—a part made the more simple because 
these pioneer settlers grappled with and overcame diffi- 
culties—unsurmountable to us in this day. They accepted 
the challenge, saw the beauty, and believed in the good- 
ness of the land. 


THE LILY AND THE PINE TREE 


A Prayer from the Jersey Pine Barrens: 
“From Fire and Pestilence and from the Hand of Man 
O Lord, deliver us.’ 


A lily grew in a valley of pines, 

A pine tree loved the lily fair, 

She opened her petals to him each day, 

The wind through his needles was zephyr’d prayer. 


The lily grew in a shallow pool, 

In mud and slime her roots were bred, 

She rested against great lily pads 

That spread a green blanket across her bed. 
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The pine tree lifted its branches high, 

Tall candles of green their vigils kept, 

And all night long o’er the gloom of the pool 
He watched while the lily serenely slept. 


Her glist’ning petals were folded tight 

To cover her virginal heart of gold; 

About her were insects and crawling things, 

But she dreamed of the pine and her love untold. 


There came a day at the summer’s end— 

She was sipping gold from the sun in the west 
When the pine tree touched her blushing lids 
With boughs that soft zephyrs had caressed. 


The smile sent up to the little pine 

Was seen by a maid at the set of the sun; 

She breathed its fragrance, then broke the stem 
Of the asphodel flower—and its life was done. 


And over the forest was bourne aloft 

In the breath of the wind the pine tree’s cry, 
And ever, anon, does he keep his troth 
When the branches bend and the wind rides high. 


The fate of the lily and what befell 

At the hand of man is a fable told 

Of virgin oaks, and cedars, and pines, 

That were ravished by man in his greed for gold. 
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PART I 
PIONEERS IN JERSEY PINES 


le IKE tulips in a spring garden, villages popped up in 

the windings of the Long-a-Coming Trail and taking 
stock of their surroundings soon found that people who 
came to live in the Pine Barrens of Southern New Jersey 
were forced to strive for very existence or be content to 
live as do the Pineys in the Barrens farther north. Theirs 
have been the struggles and hardships of life in small 
villages over an uphill tug for several generations. But 
as the undaunted pioneers worked with and lived with 
the things at hand they soon discovered new ways of 
using the things about them from beds of sand to bogs of 
iron. The early settlers took what Nature provided for 
maintenance until their farms could be set in order and 
yearly harvests depended upon. 


Many villagers had a hundred-years’ start when New 
Germany, now the village of Folsom, announced its “at 
home”’ in the thick of the Barrens in the 1840’s. They 
needed all the pluck every one of the score of German 
families possessed to build a place for themselves. And 
they succeeded partly by strength of arm and strength of 
purpose; partly, too, because they looked for, and found, 
all the better things the Barrens had to offer. 


With several Swiss families and some of Dutch origin, 
they had come to stay. The Kemkers, the Doernbachs, 
the Whitmyers, the Helzers and the Hertels had crossed 
the ocean and ventured out from New York or Philadel- 
phia to plant their footprints on the Jersey sands. 


Neighbors recall that a few years before the German 
group came Jacob Fox brought his family from Germany 
and settled in a clearing on the Winslow side of the Long- 
a-Coming road. 


He needed laborers, and he needed strong arms to 
tackle wood-chopping and stump-pulling. There were 
fields to be plowed and hogs and cattle to be raised. Jacob 
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Fox knew where he could find stout muscles for this work. 
He sent back to the fatherland for six strong youths— 
they wanted adventure and a chance to earn an honest 
living, so out they came. 


Arriving in Philadelphia, the story goes, they stopped 
to look about—but peering into a cellar barber-shop they 
beheld a sight that hurried them on their way. 


The barber with razor in hand stood in his white 
apron, bending over what seemed to them his victim in 
the barber’s chair. 


“The butcher,” interpreted the leader, “with his knife 
raised makes ready to kill the man he has down.” 


Striding on, they crossed at Cooper’s Ferry and from 
Camden started out down the Long-a-Coming road. They 
_ stopped to wash and to drink at the cedar streams and 
to gather wild berries. One night was spent under the 
stars in a haymow, then, after obtaining milk at a farm- 
house, they trudged on down the 25-mile journey to the 
New Germany border, following Fox’s directions. Here 
they found the lodge just below John Sampson’s farm. 


The Young family of Atlantic City’s Million-Dollar 
Pier fame, neighbors avow, drove up frequently in a 
basket phaeton to visit their Fox relatives at the lodge 
in the oak forest. 


Here the German youths toiled for two years for food 
and a small acreage where each might place his cabin 
near other kinsmen who were now building their homes 
on the Long-a-Coming. Some sent back to Germany for 
wives; several married women from Philadelphia and so 
were the roots of the sturdy settlers planted deep in Bar- 
ren soil. 


Among those who arrived in the 1840’s came a youth 
who carried over his shoulder, like the youth who bore 
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a strange device, a bundle at the end of a stick—his only 
woridly possessions to try his fortune in the land of oppor- 
tunity. Within the Quaker City he tarried long enough 
to look up an uncle living there. He was searching, he 
said, for “‘Two Street’, and luckily for him the first door- 
bell he rang proved to be that of his uncle’s home. 


Moreover the land of opportunity lay before him out 
on borders of the Long-a-Coming where at the close of 
his life he left to his descendants hundreds of acres and 
countless cattle. 


New Germany settlers took a two-mile stretch on the 
Long-a-Coming Road, at a point twenty-five miles south- 
east of Camden and here on ground purchased from the 
Weymouth Farm and Agricultural Association they 
planned their village. The survey of land was extended 
into twenty-five acre lots within New Germany’s confines. 


The plot for the first place of worship was a grant 
from the Weymouth Company to the Lutheran Church for 
buildings and burial ground, with a grove of stout oaks 
for fuel. The church bell, swinging from a trestle, sounded 
a call for Sunday services and for day-school where Ger- 
man and English were taught to boys on one side of the 
main aisle and girls on the other. But with the passing of 
time discord led to a division among the members. 


Some contended, the story goes, that in the Lord’s 
Prayer the Deity should be addressed as “Unser Vater,” 
others held out for ‘‘Vater Unser.” So in 1848, Saint James 
was erected for the conservative Lutheran worshipers. 
Built of stone, the tall spire over the belfry was topped 
by a weathervane. A stone’s throw away the small orig- 
inal building housed the other congregation with an in- 
scription over the door that read, “Deutsche Reformed 
Zion Kirche.” 


The toll of the bell from each belfry still marks the 
passing of a member to his eternal rest, and at the church 
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St. James Lutheran Church—Big Church 
built in New Germany of native field stone 
a century ago. 





Zion Reformed (Little Church), the original church of the village, 
New Germany (Folsom) on the Long-a-Coming Road. (1848). 





Flora of the Pine Barrens—Swamp iris turk’s cap, pilcher plant, 
cat-tails and ladies’ tresses. Ferns: sword, brook, sensitive, and 
cinnamon. 





The Egg Harbor River near Cowswimming in the heart of the 
Barrens. 


PIONEERS IN JERSEY PINES 


service it tolls during the saying of the Lord’s Prayer, so 
that the sick in their homes may join with the congrega- 
tion in repeating the prayer. The burial grounds at the 
rear show stones of no great antiquity, and few epitaphs 
of sentimental verse. 


The graves are decorated from home gardens so that 
one may easily identify the lots by their flowers. Predom- 
inating are myrtle, dusty miller, mountain-pink, love-in- 
tangle, grape hyacinths—the choice of the home garden, 
oiten of the departed loved one. On the edge of the woods 
where the cemetery ends are the out-casts—the day-lily 
and the live-forever, looking in at the graves of Christian 
burial. Stalks of Yucca blooms grow tall against the silent 
oak forest that provides fuel for the churches and grad- 
ually recedes as the burial ground encroaches upon it. 


Neighborhood misdemeanors were brought before the 
_ churches for final judgment much as the Quakers 
brought theirs to a “‘court of first resort” at the meeting 
house. Inconstancy that usually leads to the divorce 
courts was referred in those days to ecclesiastical author- 
ity. Although as in other villages, public opinion has never 
ceased to be the whip of the congregation, village 
churches, next to the law itself, were unquestionably the 
community’s strongest restraining influence. 


- Beyond the church woods was the winding way to the 
river. Its broad heath—to the Jerseyman its cripples and 
spong—provided shrub as protection to birds and ani- 
mals. Otters, skunks, and beavers took refuge in the low- 
lands, while weasels and opossums were nocturnal vis- 
itors to chicken-houses when the farmer’s dogs were 
sleeping. 


Doe’s Landing, a bathing place, where deer congre- 
gated on the Great Egg Harbor was upstream several 
rods from where the cows paddled and swam at Cow 
Swimming. Each cow wore a bell that tinkled along the 
winding path. At sundown, the call of the farmer’s 
daughter, “Coo, Coo, Coo,’”? was heard over the evening 
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air as she ran toward the river to bring the cattle home. 
Now the call comes, like an echo from the river in the 
melancholy cry of the mourning dove, the Zenaidura 
macroura, that lifts its voice with the Bob White’s in a 
call for rain. 


At first, women toiled in the fields while men cut 
wood for charcoal-burning. Logs were hauled to char- 
coal-pits and set to smoulder under turf and muck. The 
pits had small openings as vents to start combustion while 
the mucky earth held back the action until during the 
slow process the wood was carbonized in charcoal. It was 
then carted to cities or to the Weymouth furnace. 


As time went on other small industries sprang up. 
sawmills were operating in the woods where trees were 
cut into boards to replace the hand-hewn kind. A black- 
smith shop made spikes and nails to be used in place of 
wooden pegs. There were long strap hinges, and a few 
of the H and L type, known to the New Englander as 
Holy Lord hinges, probably in some manner held sacred 
to the New England Puritan. Besides hinges, were heavy 
latches and hasps, pot-hooks, bolts for whiffletrees, shoes 
for horses, and wagon-wheel rims wide enough to prevent 
cutting through the deep sand. Later on, the wheelwright 
made wooden spokes (spoke-shaved) and hubs and set 
up his wagon-shop. About 1850, iron was being sent to 
the village from Weymouth’s furnace. Stoves then fast 
supplanted fire-places in the homes of the better-to-do. 


The village grew, but slowly, gradually there came 
glass-blowers, shoemakers, carpenters, and weavers. 


Many were the reasons in those days for leaving the 
fatherland. One Swiss family, according to descendants 
here, came because of superstition, then so rife in the old 
world. 


Mr. X was a weaver back in his home town in Swit- 
zerland, but one day, it is related, his art of pattern-mak- 
ing suddenly failed him. He had been engaged to match a 
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weaving done previously for a customer. He set up the 
loom and began weaving, but no design came to his mind. 


He explained his plight to the customer, stating he 
felt sure the pattern would in time come to him. 


“Tt is not likely,’”’ said the customer, “for I fear, my 
friend, you have been behexed.”’ 


In those days of witchery the person bewitched was 
avoided, imposed upon, or often mistreated as if the spell 
were cast because of some misdemeanor on the part of 
the victim. 


“How can I tell? What sign will there be?” asked Mr. 
X greatly concerned, ‘‘I have met no hex nor have I seen 
any strange symbol.” 


“Should any unusual sight appear within a few days, 
sell all your possessions,’”’ advised the customer, “pack 
what you need, and leave the country.” 


The next morning Mr. X went to the barn as was his 
habit to turn the animals out to pasture. The night before 
he had left all secure in their stanchions, fed, and well 
bedded. . 


Looking down the row he saw the heads of two goats 
enclosed in the same stanchion. Both were gazing di- 
rectly at him. So amazed was he at the unusual sight that 
he hurried back to the house to talk it over with his wife. 


Surely, this was a sign that the hex had visited him. 
It was unmistakable. Without delay they agreed to sell 
their home and all that they had in Switzerland and come 
to America; eventually, they joined the settlers at New 
Germany. Here they raised wheat, rye, oats, buckwheat 
and clover, and placed a few hives where bees could 
gather honey. Almost every farmstead boasted a hive 
or two. 
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The raising of grain attracted an enterprising cattle 
dealer, progenitor of the wide-spread Eckhardt family. 
Down the Long-a-Coming Road from Philadelphia came 
droves of cows and sheep. Shep, the village favorite, fol- 
lowed at the rear to round up the stragglers. These were 
sometimes the baby pigs that escaped from the former’s 
crated wagon and went running through .the woods 
There was a stop-over at the White Horse Tavern, just 
above Berlin, then on came the droves of cattle and sheep, 
heifers, and steers crowding the village street. 


While the stagecoaches passed the door, they were 
seldom patronized by the sturdy settlers accustomed to 
taking short cuts of eight or ten miles through the woods 
to visit some neighboring town. One visitor walked 10- 
miles-a-short-cut to a doctor in Williamstown to receive 
treatment for an injured hand. The wound lay open and 
was actually infected by maggots—possibly a means of 
salvation but an ugly condition to accompany one on a 
walk of ten miles. He complained more, however, of 
snoods set to snare rabbits than of the racking pain in 
his festered hand. The snoods would fly up and strike 
him as he threaded his way through a trail in an oak 
forest. His descendants tell that the wound healed, and 
the farmer, hearty and hale, outlived his allotted three 
score years and ten. 


The village abounded in wild herbs such as hore- 
hound, catnip, tansy, pennyroyal; among the pot-herbs, 
dandelion, pokeweed, garlic, and lambsquarter. Farmers 
who had gathered and bunched the herbs and sphagnum 
moss for the market were now spending more time on 
their farms. In the 1880’s they began to experiment with 
commercial fertilizers, and to use scientific methods of 
planting, spraying, and making hot-beds in which to raise 
the early sweet potato plant. They joined a town co-oper- 
ative Fruit Growers’ Union, and later, the Grange spread 
its organization over the land. 


In the next decade a‘‘despatch-boy” who rode through 
the village each day at noon as a messenger-boy from 
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the Western Union might come with a telegram. An- 
nounced by a shrill whistle a boy—of High School age— 
sped past leaving at each driveway a sheet of that day’s 
market quotations for farm products listed by commis- 
sion merchants of the large cities. The arrival of the 
‘“despatch-boy” was, in those days, an event, like the 
coming of the postman, or the listing of a docket from 
the Stock Market. The family hurried forward to learn 
the latest quotations and determine where the day’s ship- 
ment should be placed. 


Experiment Stations sent out bulletins on the culture 
of the peach; how to kill the borer and how to cope with 
the parasitic aphids that are reared and milked by ants; 
thinning the crop in June; budding the peach; grafting 
the apple; and spraying the trees. Rotation of crops was 
suggested; the planting of clover, alfalfa, the soy bean, 
or some nitrogen gatherer whose foliage would also pro- 
vide humus when turned under. Analysis of soils showed 
which of the main food ingredients was lacking—potash, 
nitrogen, or phosphoric acid—and a fertilizer with the 
required element was prescribed, thus preventing waste 
of the other two. | 


Countless cartloads of sand were brought up from the 
Egg Harbor River for cement blocks. A finer sand, more 
plastic and having greater substance was shipped by the 
carload to New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Alaska 
to be used as moulding sand. Then steamshovels began 
scooping up gravel for surfacing highways. Chimneys and 
smokehouses were built and cellars lined with brown 
fieldstone. After the discontinuance of South Jersey’s bog- 
iron industries about 1860, iron-bogs were being con- 
verted into cranberry-bogs, and years later, the huckle- 
berry was elevated by cultivation into the blueberry, only 
the blueberry prefers better drainage, up with the brack- 
ens at the edge of the swamp. 


The raising of cranberries, tomatoes, asparagus, and 
pumpkins has been encouraged by the open market of a 
local cannery. WOOLIFIELD FOOD PACKERS was the 
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name first selected. It was derived from an early family of 
Woolfords living on the village border, but the derivation 
was offensive to the average villager. Later, however, a 
poultry raiser brought out the nickname on a sign an- 
nouncing the sale of downy chicks. WOOLIFIELD POUL- 
TRY FARM it was, and folks smiled at the clever adapta- 
tion of the once rejected name. 


But the nicknames soon vanished from early commu- 
nities. In 1889, New Germany applied for a village post- 
office. A name of one word was favored. Inasmuch as 
President Cleveland had at that time married Miss Fran- 
ces Folsom, naturally, “Folsom’’ was the name chosen 
at Washington after names suggested by early villagers— 
Berne, Bonn, and Blowie had been discarded. 


The village was looking up. In 1906, it became a sep- 
arate and distinct borough, divorced from Buena Vista 
Township because of the twelve-mile stretch of poor roads 
which had to be traversed in order to vote at Buena. 


The town fathers had many new problems of admin- 
istration to grapple with but the change centered pride 
and interest in the local community. The borough of Fol- 
som now includes a stretch of land from the Long-a-Com- 
ing to and beyond the Black Horse Pike. The Great Egg 
Harbor River and its Hospitality Branch flow the ful] 
extent within the Folsom confines which include the 
Pennypot area. On the north, the boundary extends to 
the Pennypot Stream where the Hammonton swamps 
begin. That troublesome voters’ road to Buena is now 
becoming a widened highway which crosses the Long-a- 
Coming Road east of the center of the village. 


A century has passed since the village of New Ger- 
many was planted in Barren soil. It has had no greater 
opportunities and no greater successes than its neighbors. 
Other communities of the Pine Barrens could relate each 
its own flavorful tale worthy of the telling. Will the Bar- 
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rens be able to tell its whole, diversified story? We 
wonder. | 


But for all the tug of a century and all the depriva- 
tions endured we have yet to hear of a settler’s having 
returned to his homeland. The fact is—those who recount 
past experiences in the days of New Germany’s begin- 
nings seem inclined to agree with the New England moth- 
er who after spending most of a lifetime in the Jersey 
Barrens, looked back with regret upon the passing of 
those days when life held so many thrills and interests. 
And, not unlike other generations before her, this was 
the burden of her song: 


‘“‘When this-here world was all run over, 

Perhaps a little grass, perhaps a little clover, 

Or a few little bushes for the cattle to go under 

Just to keep ’em safe from the light’nin’ and the thunder, 
O dear me, how I do grieve 

For the good old days of Adam and Eve.” 
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PART II 
HONEYSUCKLE, OLD HOMES, AND BARREN BEAUTY 


HANGES in home-folk and in Barren beauty have 
given variety to New Germany’s background during 
the past hundred years. In the early home scene birds and 
bees, flowers and ferns, stones, and the starry heavens 
were intimate associates with those of the home who 
gathered in back dooryards. And nobody minded if hon- 
eysuckle covered the brown smokehouse or wrapped it- 
self gently around the trunk of an old apple-tree. 


With farms and gardens established and cows feeding 
behind zig-zag rail fences, clearings for cultivation be- 
came larger. Clover ran madcap over the meadows with 
bees in pursuit in their search for honey; fields of daisies 
and buttercups swayed in the breeze; morning-glory and 
hop vines fell over the fences. Those weeds we speak of 
fondly as roadside flowers peeked out as they still do 
forming a scattered bouquet of Bouncing-Bet, butterfly- 
weed, Black-eyed-Susan, butter-and-eggs, Queen Anne’s 
lace, the little Michaelmas daisy, and a host of others. 
Choice garden flowers within whitewashed fences were 
not more beautiful. 


Of the early log cabins brought up from Pennypot, 
only three are still in existence. They are the Binns’ House, 
the Roller home, and the Schulze place. Each had been 
added to and covered with clapboard. The fireplaces 
were built up, for Weymouth Furnace was then smelting 
iron for 10-plate stoves. Near the Rollar cabin towered a 
large red barn. The Binns’ House boasted few outbuild- 
ings but the calico mare was a familiar favorite—and the 
lawn bounded by a honeysuckle-covered fence was kept 
smooth for “bowling on the green’? when relatives came 
a-visiting from the land of the Knickerbockers. 


Close to the Schulze place stood the village blacksmith 
shop. Walter of the third generation of Schulze’s lifted 
it gently back toward the rear of the cabin home just 
before the widening highway came spreading out to 
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Coming in the days of spoke shaved cart wheels, and hand wrought 

tires when nobody minded if honeysuckle and morning glories 
wrapped themselves around an old apple tree. 





The dam built of teakwood from an old vessel at Pennypot by the 
owner John A. Kinney. (See Page 141) 
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smack into place an old shack or a smithy-shop that 
looked up and down with seeming curiousity. 


One old barnstable house that stood with its neighbors 
on the Long-a-Coming road was built like those at Barn- 
stable out on Cape Cod. Quarters at the rear gave shelter 
to the family horse and cow and saved the farmer expo- 
sure in blizzardy weather. It was securely pinioned with 
wooden pegs a century ago, and floored with boards two 
inches thick. 


Such sturdiness warranted its restoration in recent 
years. Its sloping protective roof and restful aspect made 
one feel its homeliness. In its Barren setting it became a 
real haven to my father who, under both British and 
American flags had sailed the ‘‘seven seas,” and found 
nowhere greater natural charm than in the Jersey Pine 
Barrens. 


On the grounds had been planted three catalpas inside 
an arborvitae hedge, a form of landscaping followed by 
most of the villagers. The catalpa grows on good soil or 
poor, like the Chinaberry tree one sees near every cabin 
all the way south from Virginia through Georgia. 


Lilac bushes encroached until they stood begging en- 
trance at the front door saluting the droops of wistaria 
which hung low and almost smothered the porch. During 
a visit to Cambridge, Massachusettes, one summer, came 
a realization of lilac beauty. We had failed to notice the 
soft green blending of the heart-shaped leaves, the deep 
lavendar hue, and the richer fragrance from the bloom 
of the common variety. We observed that lilac hedges 
there were treasured and cared for tenderly. 


Besides the odor from fragrant lilacs there came the 
subtle scent of grape blossoms from the arbor that formed 
a canopy in most dooryards to the cook-house, or to a 
small outbuilding so tall for its size as to stand out conspi- 
cuously like a sore thumb in backyard landscapes--a chal- 
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lenge to the boys of a Hallowe’en to tip it over or toss it up 
on the roof of a wagon shed. The German villagers used a 
name which children naturally vulgarized into ‘‘bach- 
haus’. But by those of the community who spoke high 
Deutsche, abtrit (step-aside) was meticulously used. 


These folk were often contemptous of the low 
Deutsche neighbor who enjoyed his own vernacular, and 
referred to Schmoke-houses, pig-pens, dunghills, or such 
inelegant expressions while some who made a fetish of 
using more choice phrases pronounced ‘‘chicking-coop” 
with smug superiority. 


Besides the fragrance from honeysuckle vines, that 
like winter snow covered unlovely places, flowers with 
their summer odors bloomed everywhere deflecting at- 
tention from stables and pens, while from the cook-house 
came spicy smells of cinnamon kuchen. 


The bowl on the dining-room table was kept filled 
with bluets and Queen Anne’s lace, or wild roses and 
honeysuckle, and from the crock on the porch rose the 
fragrance of swamp flowers. My father who was chief 
arranger of crocks and bowls, pointed out much of Barren 
beauty to us and to the neighbors’ children. He it was 
who gave the village its name, taught its ‘District school”, 
and started the songs with his tuning-fork in the early 
days of the mission chapel. He taught us to swim in the 
clear cedar streams, and we learned the common names 
of birds and flowers, stones and stars, and that evergreens 
are not all pines. 


Occasionally, students of botany from cities nearby 
accompanied us on field excursions and named to us many 
new plants. 


‘Here are Nodding Ladies Tresses and Rose Pogonia, 
and the Calopogon Pink,” said visitors at the Binns’ House 
who went with us to the spong of the Cow Swimming 
swamp. At the Hospitality Bridge we came upon the ob- 
long leaved sundew (Drosera longifolia) often collected 
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for medical purposes. They explained that like the pitcher 
plant, the little sundew is of the family of insectivorous 
plants. The hairy glands of the leaf exude a fluid in drops 
like dew that glisten in the sun. Insects are attracted but 
soon find themselves trapped by the folding over of the 
sticky leaves upon them. Both plants require an abun- 
dance of water and a packing of sphagnum moss, al- 
though the pitcher plant has the advantage of being able 
to store up water in its pitchers. 


Eupatorium resinosum, or to Uncle Jo, the white 
boneset—and we, too, liked best the intimacy of common 
hames—was distinguished from the upland boneset by 
the silver lining under its leaf. It grows in a boggy marsh 
near the Hospitality stream just off the Buena Road, and 
has been gathered by our neighbors at Piney Hollow, and 
here and there over Barren swamps, but is not known to 
grow outside of New Jersey. 


This is also true of the very delicate and rare little 
fern, Schizaea pusilla, affectionately designated as Curly 
Grass. Few boast of intimacy with the elusive, diminutive 
plant, which being only a few inches tall evades the 
searcher until he is upon it. 


Murray Bassett and Son, authorities on Pine Barren 
plants, know the hiding places of Curly Grass and readily 
point them out to us at Inskips, Batsto, and at Quaker 
Bridge, where, when schizaea was first discovered, vis- 
itors came frequently from Philadelphia and New York, 
among them, Naturalists from the British Isles. 


The swamp flowers were our especial joy. Ferns—the 
cinnamon with brown-green fronds, the lacy royal, the 
sword fern, the brook, (but never the bracken which 
clings so tenaciously to its wild growth and does not con- 
form to cultivation) we dug up, and my father added the 
pungent sweet fern. These we planted near the house 
where we had set swamp iris, pickerel, a pitcher-plant 
and a jack-in-the-pulpit. We have driven miles when 
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away from the cottage, for a sight of this quaint little 
flower poking its head through the earth, or to be first 
to witness a pink moccasin bloom in the church woods. 


In the fall there is to be uncloaked the oak-leaf cover- 
ing of the clammy, grey-white Indian pipes—parasitic 
plants drawing nourishment from stumps and leaf-mold— 
whose presence is made known by the appearance of 
striped-leaf pipsissewa. Its bract-like petals resemble in 
form those of the snow-on-the-mountain, the poinsettia, 
bouganville, and many Florida flowers. 


Such a profusion and variety of plants as there are in 
South Jersey’s beautiful swamps! If Uncle Jonas could 
arrange a showing of his favorite Barren plants, I think 
his roadsides would display: red maple-keys dancing in 
the spring as creamy and delicate pink buds unfold a- 
gainst the green of the white cedar that forests all our 
swamps and whose roots give color and tang to the 
cedar streams and creeks; then the magnolia of creamy 
alabaster flowering against large waxy leaves; the ex- 
quisitely formed umbels of the laurel belonging to the 
same family; the spicy flowers of the sweet pepper plant, 
and the intriguing honey-sweet of the white azalea. 


I have found the pink azalea—more rare but less 
fragrant—along the Rancocas and wonder that both vari- 
eties are not especially developed like those of the Mag- 
nolia Gardens of South Carolina, than which there are 
none more beautiful. Visitors at the Kew Gardens in 
England several years ago were directed to our Magnolia 
Gardens where, they were told, were to be found unusual 
specimens of azalea. 


Naturalists come yearly from universities to study the 
abundant and distinctive plant life of the South Jersey 
swamps. Specimens have been removed, others appear 
to be dying out or orienting themselves elsewhere. Calop- 
ogan pink, snake-mouth and white fringed orchid, modest 
meadow beauty, and bold tiger-lily once beckoned in the 
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marshy spong; and sheep laurel, with intricately formed 
corolla of deep pink, but with sappy leaves poisonous to 
sheep, grew farther upland where turkey’s beard waves 
its coned-shaped heads in the air. 


All these are yet to be found but not in so great pro- 
fusion, although lupin still clings lavishly to roadsides 
and railroad clearings. Pixie is said to be found north of 
Florida only on the sandy marshland of Southern New 
Jersey. 


On the approach to the river at Cow Swimming a 
friendly heath once stretched out in the clearing like an 
inviting hearth before a fireplace. There, white, sandy 
banks were matted over with pixie—the little white fairy 
flower blanketed on a mossy green vine tipped with red. 
There were wild cranberries in the hollows and pitcher- 
plants bearing clocks of deep red lined with buff; cow- 
lilies, and golden-clubs of yellow, tipping the long white 
scapes whose green leaves turn silver under water; and 
cat-tails in shallow pools were seen brushing against 
bushes of alder, sweet pepper, and spikeball. Sand myr- 
tle and sweet fern robed the barren spots as best they 
could. 


In his eightieth year my father brought in a bowl of 
pixie and arbutus, together with some rhymes ending, 


“Pixie and arbutus spring up and salute us, 
And welcome the sun to its northern domain.’’ 


He had dedicated them, he said, to the vernal equinox— 
his way of telling us it was the twenty-first of March, the 
first day of spring. That must have been a late season for 
while they are often spoken of as May-moss and May- 
flowers, we have known them to bud as early as the first 
week of March almost before the robin and bluebird wel- 
come spring. 


Many of our birds are not songsters. They chirp and 
twitter like the English sparrow and the greedy starling. 
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Some cry out like the crow and the blue-jay at sight of 
a cat. We have no mocking-bird, save the cat-bird; 
no nightingale, unless it be the brownthrush singing out 
its very heart in the apple-tree, or the brown-thrasher, 
a close rival of the mocking-bird. 


Often the beauty of plumage helps to atone for lack 
of song. We hurry out when we hear the first tap-tapping 
of the downy woodpecker to see his slate-brown wings 
and his creamy speckled breast. He may wear a scarlet 
top-knot that bobs gaily back and forth as he draws out 
the worm from the apple-tree. Down below, protected in 
Nature’s way by a sea of yellow dandelions, the oriole 
hops about, while father afield the brown speckled quail 
flutters over the ground with her brood to find shelter 
in a furrow of plowed earth or among brown oak leaves. 
The king-bird and an occasional cardinal come boldly to 
the feeding trough and the robin with brighter breast 
comes back for second nesting under the porch eaves. 
We creep up softly to hear the whir of the shy little hum- 
ming-bird flying forward and backward, drawn by frag- 
rance of the wisteria against the house where a host of 
black and white headed bumblebees hover in consterna- 
tion over the insulation of rock wool that has recently 
barricaded their habitat. 


Leaving these plants and birds to their Barren haunts 
where others, more than one can name, await them, a 
tramp down a lane reveals an upland patch across a small 
bridge with fairies dancing upon white sand. A small 
cottage is sequestered in a grove of dogwood with pines 
and pink laurel intermingled, just off the Long-a-Coming. 
Those who live there have attuned their ears to the sounds 
of the Barrens and love the call of the Jerseyest of birds 
that speak the plaintive sweetness of the pines: our quail, 
with its Bob-white, utters its ominous call for rain; a bird 
flying low over fields sings its mournful Killdeer; the 
whip-poor-Will makes his pronouncement from the chop- 
ping-block; the meadow-lark adds his lamentation, and 
in the distance the loon calls a warning before diving for 
another fish. 
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Aside from the honeysuckle which hides unsightly 
spots, perhaps, the commonest characteristic of New 
Germany’s old dwellings was the brown fieldstone that 
served a variety of purposes. Cellars were walled up 
with it. It was used to build smokehouses, foundations for 
barns and houses, and, occasionally a chimney or fire- 
place. The stone of which the Lutheran Church was built 
had been taken from the hillside at the rear of our acre- 
age. There was enough remaining, with an additional 
perch from a nearby quarry for an outside chimney and 
a fireplace. 


Our visit to the quarry was not made until all the out- 
cropping stone on our own grounds had been gathered 
and used. Once during our absence the Italian stone- 
worker began to run short of suitable stone with which to 
complete the outside chimney so laid hold of what was 
available on the terraced slope near the road. It was 
quite natural he should seize upon the large boulders that 
had been placed with great care. 


Little did he know what labor that sloping rock-gar- 
den represented. A neighbor seeing my crude attempts 
at dropping large stones over a rather unsightly bank had 
come to the rescue, explainnig that the slope must be more 
gentle, the soil pulverized a foot or more deep, and then 
fertilized before the stones were placed. The neighbor 
was an authority, once a director at Kew Gardens, in Eng- 
land. After preparing the embankment he helped with 
the placing of stones. Big flat-surfaced field stones were 
selected and pushed into the miniature caves we had ex- 
cavated with a trowel, making each look like a shelf and 
the whole like irregular steps for water to drop from. 
Tiny bunches of mountain pink, hen-and-chickens, and 
other sedums were tucked into the soft earth and, in time, 
it all looked like a garden in a natural outcrop of stone, 
only a bit more wild. 


However, other stones from the quarry soon replaced 
those that had been elevated to the chimney-top and I 
had learned something of the mining of J ersey ironstone. 
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Besides, it was a new experience to bargain for “perches” 
of things. 


Ours is not a rocky countryside, but here and there on 
a hilly knoll appears an outcrop of brown sandy fieldstone 
usually streaked with iron. There came to light also, spe- 
cimens of smaller stones of mica, Conglomerate or pud- 
ding-stone hornblend, and arrow-heads of flint and jas- 
per. (We learned that one stone with a blackish streak 
was liminite so pure it was changing into jasper). There 
was yellow ochre attached to other stones, quartz and 
clear quartz-crystal, purified by ages of great pressure 
and known as the blossom of the stones. Some of these 
my father strung along our window-ledges possibly in 
hopes that the sun’s supernal rays would change them 
into Cape May diamonds such as at one time were con- 
sidered a semi-precious stone that served in the making 
of jewelry. 


My introduction to the starry heavens would have no 
place in local Jersey lore for ‘““He maketh His sun (and 
stars) to shine upon the just and the unjust,” in all parts 
of the world. And yet myths and stories of the starry 
heavens seem always associated with stars of a December 
night seen under an inverted bow! with far horizon from 
the hillside near our back door—our especial planetar- 
ium. Here we identified the planets and constellations— 
Orion and his wonderfel belt, the timed Pleiades, Ursa 
Major and Cassiopea’s Chair as they swung around the 
North Star. The Milkyway was a sea of flowers to us, 
of course, Barren flowers, up there in the sky—umbles of 
laurel and bluets set a-twinkling. 


Often we listened to strange stories of the Southern 
Cross or the Northern Lights. One story recounted by our 
Paternal ‘‘Scout-master” was of an expedition into the far 
north with a sight-seeing party to visit the land of the 
Northern Lights, and the icebergs of Greenland. Besides 
much of exciting adventure dodging icebergs, it was in- 
teresting to learn that Greenland’s brief summer pro- 
duced vegetation quite similar to South Jersey’s swampy 
growth. There were teaberries and cranberries and a 
fair showing of what might have been Jersey mosquitoes. 
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A VILLAGE SPEAKS OF ITS YESTERDAYS 


WO Aunt Lizzies and a Kaffee Klatsching was a com- 
bination “devoutly to be desired”’, particularly, when 
both Aunt Lizzies had passed the ninety mark. 


Aunt Lizzie S has been collecting money for a new 
organ to replace the aged pipe organ that had served its 
day at Saint James, hoping for a dollar to match each 
birthday milestone, but when we reached her home— 
the cottage surrounded by dogwood—a few Sundays ago, 
we discovered the dollars had been rolling in amounting 
to several hundreds. 


The Kaffee Klatschers were taking leave of their 
hostess. An honorary adjunct of the Ladies Aid they 
‘met now only once each year. Several loitered about not 
feeling it proper to rush away upon the arrival of new 
guests, and that, after all the feasting and ‘‘kaffee” drink- 
ing. 


At the age of 92 Aunt Lizzie S was still making rag 
rugs, round and oval, and afghans in perfect stitch shown 
by the daughter as she cut us generous portions of kuchen. 
We drew up our chairs with the rest to hear Aunt Lizzie 
S tell of the coming of her father and oldest brother to 
clear a portion of a 25-acre plot on the Long-a-Coming 
in the center of New Germany, preparatory to bringing 
up a log cabin from Pennypot to be made into a suitable 
home in which to house the family waiting in Philadel- 
phia. 


Aunt Lizzie R remarked about the number of log 
cabins brought up from Pennypot when the Germans 
first arrived here. 


“There was not much left down at Pennypot besides 
the old tavern,” she said, ‘“‘and the match factory at 
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Horseshoe Bend, although,” she added, “villagers did go 
down the coaching road to have their tintypes taken at 
Pennypot.”’ 


A relative of the Doernbach family, former neighbors, 
then spoke of his uncle, once a Philadelphia musician, 
who trained robins and crows to sit on a rail fence and 
sing to his whistling. 


“The Doernbachs were all fond of music,” said Aunt 
Lizzie S—, ‘Aunt Dienchen sang while Pauline played 
a small melodeon, and the father led the singing in der 
Suntag schule. Their neighbors tuned up their fiddles,” 
she said recalling girlhood days—‘“and livened up the 
kitchen for dancing with ‘Do you see my new shoes?’ 
‘Ach Ich Ben So Mede’, or maybe, ‘In Lauderbach Habe 
Ich Mein Strumf Forlorn’, sung while dancing to the tune 
of ‘Where, O Where, Is My Little Dog Gone?’ ” 


That started off the older members of the group who 
recalled other rollicking songs played on the accordion 
for dancing at church festivals—‘“‘Pop goes the Weasel” » 
and ‘‘We Won’t Go Home ‘Til Morning’ were droned 
until the wee sma’ hours, and the last wagon rattled by 
to the tune of empty kegs rolling over its floor. 


We had not heard such lore of Old New Germany since 
the days of Granny Whitmyer, beloved by neighbors and 
friends all down her ninety-odd yers. Almost every vil- 
lage had its favorite grandma, its Aunt Lizzies and Uncle 
Jo’s, innumerable brothers in the churches, a judge, a 
mayor, and a Reverend. In addition, New Germany 
boasted its Uncle Bills, a dozen Uncle Jakes, and a Mrs. 
Margaret Muckenstraum, a welcome visitor at the place 
of her birth. She it was who seemed to know intimately 
those whose names were recorded on the tombstones in 
the nearby graveyard—the Augustas, the Josephines, 
and the Barbaras, naming them as she would the Isaacs, 
Jacobs, and Rebeccas who sleep with Father Abraham. 
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I had long been under the impression that the New 
Germany insistence upon full names and titles by out- 
siders was provincial, or else, a German characteristic, 
but I found that the English neighbors took themselves 
just as seriously. To the Irish, his neighbor was “Old Jim 
Crow’’, to the Italian, ‘“‘Domineek’’, and to the average 
Jerseyman, “Uncle Bennie’. Americans, generally, seem 
to prefer given names and the Quaker, his full name with- 
out title. 


This sensitiveness may indicate an inferiority complex 
or a resentment of taking lightly the more humble of the 
village. Their democratic tendencies were often nursed 
until they became a fetish. It was quite the fashion to 
appear poor, or humble, and never, never, to outdo the 
neighbor without apology. 


Village folk, those whose memories for the most part 

go back to the days of starched petticoat and rose-painted 
mustache cup, have a clue that has some association with 
the incident told. They may begin, “On May twenty-third 
—that was the night the stork visited the barnyard and 
brought the mooey calf to old Bess.” 


Aunt Lizzie R—with a memory as orderly as her spic- 
and-span little home indicated, dwelt upon the cook- 
ing of meats covered with vinegar, and desserts, flavored 
by homegrown seeds, mints, and juices. ‘‘Then,’”’ she 
added, ‘‘there was the kuchen made for festive occasions, 
the fastnachts, the decorated eggs, the apple schnitz and 
the flat noodles made of egg and flour and thrown over 
the oven door to dry.”’ 


Her brother, William K—(Uncle Bill to most in the 
village) bell-ringer and lover of boats and fish-hooks, 
clung tenaciously to his boat and his garden, his fishing 
poles and bean-poles, but Aunt Maggie M— could easily 
hark back to the sturdy settlers of the village and the 
goings on for better and for worse. 
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“They married and intermarried until they were all 
related,” she said. ‘In those olden days people all knew 
each other and everybody was called by his first name. 
Like Big Church and Little Church there was Big Jake 
and Little Jake; Black Ander, Red Ander and later, An- 
drew W—. But now, they insist upon respectful titles 
and full names.” 


One early custom brought with the settlers was that 
of meeting at the village Inn—the pastor with his flock— 
of a Sunday afternoon—to discuss the morning sermon 
over mugs of beer and long-stemmed pipes, ornamented 
with mother-of-pearl. 


Among others who know the wooded sections of the 
surrounding Barrens are two younger men who have in- 
herited a love of out-of-door life and a knowledge of its 
lore handed down over several generations. And one of 
them could entertain you the while with a Jersey droll 
blended with an accent of German inheritance. 


One day last summer this neighbor helped us to 
locate a small stream where a childhood companion and 
I had fished for sunnies. It was all grown over with white 
cedar trees and Devil shoestrings. With our own mis- 
givings came his droll remark, ‘‘We’re something like lost 
in a wilderness, already.” And lost we might have been 
had not our clever guide cut down the brambles before 
us and sensed the direction for getting out—and that but 
three or four city blocks from where lazily stretched the 
Long-a-Coming Trail. And there, we found the stream. 

“What would a country village be without neighbors?” 
I asked that evening safe at home again. We had been 
rather fortunate in that respect. 


August Schulze, progenitor of the large Schulze fami- 
lies, our neighbor to the left, was a maker of fine shoes in 
Philadelphia, when almost a hundred years, ago he 
brought his family to New Germany. His shoes, in the 
mode of that day, had no heels nor had they any right or 
left foot. Like many another pioneer, Mr. Schulze was 
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handy at other trades besides shoe making. There were 
to be done farming, carpentering, and blacksmithing, be- 
sides painting or more commonly, white-washing. Mr. 
Schulze opened one of the two blacksmith shops in the 
village and his neighbor wove rag carpets on a large loom. 


When the Schulze family first came they built our 
Dutch barnstable house which offered quarters to the cow 
and horse besides providing a small apartment to which 
Aunt Lizzie R— told me she had come as a bride almost 
seventy years ago. 


Their later home, like several others of log-cabin type, 
was made of hewn rafters of sassafras all mortised and 
held together with wooden pegs. The lean-to kitchen was 
weather-boarded and a trap door gave entrance to the 
cellar. All within was spotlessly whitewashed. The house 
stood behind an arborvitae hedge, and three horse-chest- 
nut trees. Tulips and Norway maples were also favorites, 
but the linden which one might expect to find in a German 
community was found instead at Winslow, three miles 
distant. 


The blacksmith shop in those days stood as near to 
the roadside as it could get. For almost a century nails 
and shoes were hammered out for horses, long strap 
hinges, latches and hasps and escutcheons were wrought 
for doors, and pot-hooks for fireplaces. Here children 
coming home from school did look in at the open door. 


There seem always to have been in the Schulze garden 
as I recall it, a row of daffodils, a patch of grape hya- 
cinths, pink and blue columbine, a bed of hen-and-chick- 
ens, yucca, and near the house, an herb bed. Aunt Lizzie 
R—recalled that hops hung from the picket fence and 
that they were dried and used in making yeast and home 
brew long before that was ever thought of as an outlaw 
beverage. Fall potatoes, carrots and rutabagas were 
stored in the root-cellar, and cabbages with roots in the 
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air and heads in a furrow were burried there for winter 
use. Apples were dried or fall apples buried in a bed of 
salt hay to be dug up at Christmas. When we came to live 
in the Barnstable house the apple trees on our hillside 
provided, as the fruit ripened, a series of delightful events 
from early summer’s Sweetbough to Maiden-blush and 
Rhode Island greenings. The Bellflower was shaped like 
the flower of that name whose pattern was pressed 
against fine glass by our early glass makers. With fall, 
came the Ben Davis, the Golden-russets, and the Roman 
stems so-called because their stems are set slanting into a 
little hump at the base like the nose of an old patrician. 
They lasted far into the winter and provided a delicious 
dessert, peeled and quartered, sugared, and simmered 
slowly with a small lump of butter and sufficient water to 
hold the quarters in shape until all were a light golden 
brown. 


With apple memories come those of trips to the 
Schulze kitchen for milk and clabber—which, strained 
through a sugar-bag, became smearcase, and home- 
churned butter that was pressed into a wooden mold and 
came out patterned with a sheaf of wheat. When the 
fresh milk was strained a saucer was filled first for the 
cat and set near the outer door. But the Schulze cat was 
not permitted to lick the plunger when the butter was 
taken out of the crock as many cats round about were. 


There came gradually impressions of the mother in 
failing health, being driven to the home of Mrs. Peter 
Hertel. Hers was the only home in that section of the 


Long-a-Coming that boasted an iron knocker on the front 
door. Mrs. Muckensturm recalled that here the Lutheran 


ladies came a-kaffee klatsching on first Sunday after- 
noons, and she told of the Schulze’ visits in a low basket 
phaeton to Scotch-Canadian friends in Newtonville. I 
remembered that a stream crossed the road whose waters 
when forded, must have reached well up to the floor of 
the Schulze phaeton as they drove across. 
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Inscribed upon the tombstone over the grave where 
Elizabetha, wife of August Schulze, was laid to rest may 
be read the words of her own choosing: ‘‘Think of me as 
a wanderer who has found a home.” She had come with 
her husband as a young bride from Germany and, possi- 
bly, earlier in life, from a Dutch port. Certainly, there 
was much of Dutch Influence in both her homes and in 
her decorations. 


Their’s was a rugged way of life—out in the thick of 
the Barrens—but there was no thought of turning back; 
their roots were in the soil of the village they had helped 
to establish. 


PART II 


FOLKLORE IN THE MAKING 


We of the present generation have found that friend- 
ships based upon the sharing of early childhood experi- 
ences form a stronger bond because of the things that 
have been made or enjoyed together, such as, making a 
wedge-shaped sled, or searching down under low bushes 
for the killdeer’s nest all rimmed with stones, a game of 
mumley-peg, or a balanced walk on zig-zag fences. Such 
memories sometimes drew village-folk back to the home 
of their birth. 


Christian K— found his way into this environment and 
returned to it in later life when he was known to many in 
the village as Uncle Chrish. His tales were told with a 
chuckle, and along with the dry humor 'there was a ten- 
dency to take off local characters in clever impersonation, 
and to describe happenings with motions which were very 
expressive. 


He liked to tell about a boyhood tramp, almost four- 
score years ago, down to the river where he and one of 
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the older Schulze boys of that period went to fill their 
pails with huckleberries. 


‘“Ags we draw near to the river,” he begins, “we hear 
such a splashing of water and such a plunging about! 
Someone swimming in the morning—not likely! Ach, 
only a cow taking a private bath upstream from the other 
cattle. So we make like we’re not afraid, and stepping 
bravely we part the bushes for a better look. 


“Did you say a dog?” he asks, “Or, maybe, a deer? 
You’re getting warmer. There on his back, lying like a 
baby in its cradle, was a big, black bear! He was splash- 
ing about and batting his ears with his paws to get him- 
self rid of strawberry-flies and mosquitoes. We turned 
and threw our pails, berries and all, into the woods, then 
squeezed our way in between bushes until we were safe- 
ly out of the swamp, and then couldn’t stop.” There fol- 
lowed a demonstration of frantic zig-zag motion and an 
anxious look over the shoulder, showing the manner of 
their retreat. 


Invited by our neighbors, the Doernbachs, we went 
bobbing for eels one evening of late summer. 


“Dig your earthworms and bring along an extra bob,” 
called Pauline, the adored of the village. (I suppose that 
like other villages each “Grand Pre” had its especial 
Evangeline.) ‘Eels may swallow the bait,” she went on, 
“or, itis apt to get snarled in the underbrush.”’ 


With an early start it took from sunset to midnight 
to go a distance of little more than a mile down the Great 
Ege Harbor, not counting the windings of the stream, 
and bobbing requires very still moments in quiet coves. 
In the failing light we scooped in huckleberries from over- 
hanging bushes in bear fashion. They were juicy but 
not so sweet as the little upland berries that grow in clus- 
ters on low bushes at the break of the swamp, nor are 
they as seedy as the bluedangle which ripens in the late 
fall. 
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“There’s Uncle Bill K—’s boat, chained to that gum 
tree,” called Jacob, otir guide and poler of the boat. 
“‘Aber, there may be a trap set for eels or snappers,”’ and 
he poled a safe distance away. With the stories of bears 
and pole cats of the not too long past, an occasional rus- 
tle in the bushes suggested that a new tale might be in 
the making. Black watersnakes slumped silently into the 
dark stream at our approach and a few thin green ser- 
pents dropped from overhead bushes. 


9? 


“Stille sitzen,”’ advised Jacob, as at a quiet bend of 
the river we lowered our bobs—strings of earthworms 
that were wound firmly into a ball. Time was allowed 
after the first tug to permit the eel to get a decided hold. 
It was very apt to change its mind, as a crab does, and let 
go before being landed. Hitherto, taking an eel off a 
hook as it wound itself around the arm, or removing the 
hook from the mouth of a catfish with sharp fins had been 
an experience, but to draw up an eel cautiously over the 
side of a boat and have it flapping all over the bottom of 
the boat until captured and dropped into a basket with 
lid down tight—well, to us it was the most thrilling of all 
that summer’s experiences. 


“Below, where the stream is wider,” Jacob told us, 
“men took hundreds of pounds of eel in a day, by using 
spears. These were like long-handled pitchforks with 
tines that drew together,” he pointed out, “‘so as to bring 
up the eel when it was located in the bottom of the cove.” 


Another occasion for enriching my investigations of 
wild plant lore came recently while riding at the edge of 
a pine woods. The car was driven by the present may- 
or of Folsom—a young and mighty hunter, a discoverer 
of beavers’ dams, of rabbits’ tracks, and foxes’ holes. He 
was helping to locate an old tree for underneath had once 
grown the trailing pine with which we filled our baskets 
and made wreaths. I pointed out the direction then— 
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“We'll cut in here,” said the Mayor, and before we 
could express astonishment we were winding about 
through a trackless forest, just avoiding, but never hit- 
ting a pine tree, an oak, or a cedar. Each loomed up as 
certain calamity as we circled and semi-circled about. It 
was a fantastic toboggan slide only on level ground. Lau- 
rel bushes and pine saplings slapped against the car win- 
dows veiling what light the forest offered, while with bent 
elbows we warded off imaginary slaps of the branches as 
we dodged and tried to sit tight. 


The delightful mystery was the certainty with which 
the car, like a cunning fox or a wood creature, turned in 
its track to avoid, by a hair’s breadth what appeared to 
be inevitable collision. But the woodjin mayor was un- 
concerned for his car knew its way about. A few more 
windings and we stopped beside the pine tree under 
whose branches grew in childhood days, and had kept 
on growing, the green trailing pine—enough under one 
tree for a Christmas wreath. 


However prosaic early childhood adventures into the 
backcountry appear today, they once held all the lure 
that our childish natures dreamed of. Down one over- 
grown byway, the Cow Swimming Lane, lived Aggie, my 
especial companion on tramps and early excursions, and 
so it was, that she and I set out frequently for Cow Swim- 
ming and Doe’s Landing, both sandy banks on the cedar 
stream about a mile through the woods where villagers 
bathed in motherhubbards. 


We stopped to gather roadside flowers, oak balls, and 
bright fungus forms on the way. Sometimes we filled our 
baskets with teaberries the size of beach plums or picked 
wild cranberries in the marsh of hollow places and blue- 
dangles that hung over dark pools of cedar water. The 
cows had been called home for the last time and now re- 
mained within their enclosed pastures. 


Emerson must have been thinking of our mucky pool 
down near the river, filled with pure white lilies when 
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he wrote: “In the meanest, darkest things something al- 
ways, always sings.’”’ We would reach into the pool for 
pond lilies, spadderdock and golden clubs with leaves 
that paradoxically turned silver under the golden cedar 
water. 


“Balla me that lily!” Aggie would call designating 
her choice. Then, while but a few years older than I, she 
would bare her feet and wade bravely into the pool to 
capture her prize although actually, the lilies shared their 
home with a notorious blacksnake and frogs innumerable. 


One day we found the serpent twisted around a log 
as if to guard the pool’s treasures. We threw teaberries 
in his direction from a safe distance. They danced light- 
ly on the pool and clustered like a necklace around the 
waterlilies and the long necks of yellow cowlilies. Black 
snapping turtles raised their speckled heads to see what 
was going on and a moss-coated stinkpot crawled up to 
share the log with the gleaming snake. Then all of them 
slumped down into the muddy recesses of the pool. A 
hawk with white-tipped wing was soaring above us. 


We never think of the old cow path leading to Cow 
Swimming without remembering the visit of an uncle 
from Southport, England, who, on the morning that he 
had come had spoken at a church in a nearby town. He 
was of a long line of clergymen. His father before him 
was minister and City Missionary who was interred in the 
burial ground at St. Andrew’s of Dundee, so that my uncle 
respected highly the dignity of his lineage of ecclesiasti- 
cal vestment and top hat. We had also, as guest, a cou- 
sin who had that day attained her thirteenth birthday, 
and shaking back her curls declared she was now of teen- 
age. Her father, a Philadelphia jeweler, was sending 
her a gift by friends living in Piney Hollow, a few miles 
distant. 
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Thinking to drive over for the gift, Danny was har- 
nessed to the run-about, and in the afternoon the two 
guests drove off down the Cow Swimming Trail, taking a 
back road shortcut through the woods. The distinctive 
apparel, including the silk hat, were still evident as we 
waved them off until they disappeared from sight. 


My cousin, with the wisdom of her thirteenth birthday 
kept warning of the stumps and the turns in the road. 


“See, a stump hidden by suckers is directly ahead!” 
she would caution. My uncle plainly annoyed informed 
her, 


“T was ever able to handle a coach and four with dis- 
tinction.” 


At this moment the wagon wheel went over a projec- 
ting stump and the top hat went under the wheel. They 
came driving home, later, however, without further mis- 
hap, one possessed of the birthday gift and the other more 
experienced in evading Jersey stumps concealed in bush- 
es. 


A Sunday supper with birthday cake awaited their 
return. It was set upon the Hepplewhite mahogany ta- 
ble opened round and drawn up to the “parlour’’ fire- 
place. Such a simple repast of toast and marmalade, 
scones and tea, my mother took pleasure in serving of a 
Sunday evening or on festive occasions. 


“A gesture of English homeliness,” approved my un- 
cle, warming his hands before the blaze. There was, to 
some of us, I confess, a dread lest neighbors might call. 
They never served suppers in their parlors, and in their 
homes outmoded pieces of mahogany were relegated to 
the attic. Up-to-date homes were then furnished in 
golden oak. 
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* * * 


It was November—1918. The armistice had been an- 
nounced for the first World War. . The bell rang from the 
Lutheran tower. People of various creeds came from all 
directions to kneel together and offer prayers of thanks 
for peace. 


Each year was bringing greater tolerance. Inter- 
marriages between members of the two churches—the 
bride, conforming to an ancient custom, accepting her 
husband’s religion—and children mingling at school, all 
helped in bringing back harmony to the churches. 


And then Christmas came. The school was being 
decorated with greens. Two large boys dragged in holly 
with red berries, laure] and pine boughs with cones, and 
a Christmas tree. The girls trimmed the tree while the 
boys, in ancient order, roped the laurel, tacked up the 
holly, and covered all level surfaces with pine. The young 
people looked about the green-robed room. Margaret 
had brought two tall red tapers from the Eckhardt home. 
Drawing closer to the lighted candles Esther began sing- 
ing “Silent Night.”’ Then little Elizabeth carried a white 
candle while the rest sang, ‘‘Bring the torch, Jeanette Isa- 
bella.” It was snowing and growing dark but they sang 
on—‘The First Noel,” ‘‘Adestes Fidelis, and “Joy to the 
World.” 


It brought to one observing, dim pictures of days gone 
before. Christmas at the churches. Garlands of waxy 
laurel that hung from chandelier to corners and festooned 
in between spaces were not to be taken down until after 
Haster. On the tall tree with wooden arms a row of white, 
lighted candles gleamed from each cross bar. A silver 
star shone from the top; angels floated downward and 
cards of Florentine design and illuminated text—probab- 
ly cut from old and rare Bibles—were mounted and edged 
with tinsel and fastened to the tree with red cord. Chil- 
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dren were singing “Der Christbaum Ist Der Schonste 
Baum.” 


In the neighboring church there stood a little top- 
shaped tree, a small pine that in the spring lifted its 
“candles” up toward heaven. Strings of pink and white 
popcorn and some of red cranberries were strung around 
it. Candy canes brightened up the spaces in between. A 
child with flaxen hair was singing, ‘Ihr Kinderlein Kom- 
met, O Kommet Doch All.” All the children sang or said 
pieces. 


A glimpse of yesterday’s children and then back in 
the schoolroom watching the candles burn low. The 
young people were leaving as the evening train was heard 
coming from Winslow Junction. The whistling engineer, 
recently back from “Somewhere in France,” was playing 
“Home, Sweet Home,” on the locomotive’s whistle. It 
fell like a benediction over all the snowclad village. 


K ok KF 


New Germany with much of its folklore has vanished 
into the past. Those in the neighborhood today, as in 
other villages throughout the Barrens, live mainly as peo- 
ple in larger towns and cities live. The vast opportuni- 
ties that are America’s are not denied the smallest Pine 
Barren village. Both World Wars brought many changes 
as each war does. A machine age has dawned. Men are 
seeking work in industrial plants while their farms are re- 
foresting themselves with pine trees. 


Those children of yesteryear come back to the old 
home for Christmas. Some drive, others cross the Coun- 
try in train or plane, leaving posts of importance or of 
humble service—church organists, school teachers, 
tradespeople, and “Little Elizabeth” now Dean of a 
Southern college, and ‘Esther’? who, in the last World 
War gave her only son to her country and her God. There 
are mothers and fathers with their children—the high 
and the lowly—-who gather at the homestead, where 
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families are still being brought up on German cookery, 
and much Christmas jollity. The outer world has come to 
the village frequently bringing along with progressive 
ideas, streamline furnishings that are apt to fit incongru- 
ously into the simplicity of village background. 


One remarkable mother of ten children accompanied 
a daughter sent abroad by an American University to 
study pageantry. For the mother there was Switzerland 
—the land of her birth—carved marble in Italy, Mona 
Lisa in the Louvre, in London the tower of the Big Ben, 
the statute of Abraham Lincoln near the unfurled Ameri- 
can flag. These brought memories ever dearer as radio 
recalled such scenes carried to her village home in the 
Pine Barrens. 


Today villagers, like the Crusaders of old, seek more 
distant horizons and bring back new patterns for tomor- 
row’s living so that there is no telling what the future may 
hold for the village, the Pine Barrens and the old Trail. 


With the departure of the pioneer forefathers went 
much that was rich and vital, yet we, like the burghers 
who laid the foundations of an early village out on the 
Long-a-Coming, may look for, and find, in the world of 
today the best that the new order has to offer us. Again, 
the road lies ahead. 
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A LADY COMES RIDING BY 


“To me it seems as if when God conceived the world, 
that was poetry; He formed it, and that was sculpture; 
He varied and colored it, and that was painting; and then, 
crowning all, He peopled it with living beings, and that 
was the grand, divine, eternal drama.”’ 


—CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN 


(Compiled by Dorothy Chamberlain in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING— 
June 1942, in ‘Words to Remember if you Get Blue.’’) 


ORE than a generation ago Hammonton was lured 
through its lovely swamps to and beyond the Long- 
a-Coming by the passing of a fair and famous lady who 
loved the Barren wilderness so greatly that she came 
riding out with her Hungarian agent buying and selling 
vast acres of bog and woodland in the vicinity of Ham- 
monton and old New Germany near the Hospitality 
stream, where cranberry bogs over many years continued 
to be a part of the Cushman Estate. 


The whole story is made fantastic because of its in- 
congruity, and yet in those pioneer days anything could, 
and did happen. How often we heard, when my father 
served as Borough Collector, “Taxes of the Cushman Es- 
tate still unpaid,” or, ‘“‘“A check from the Charlotte Cush- 
man Company.’’ But the name meant no more to me than 
those of other bog holders—the Isaac Collings, the Dr. 
Marshall, and the Braddock bogs, even though my father 
traced these holdings and pointed them out on the large 
municipal maps. 


Then, one May 3lst, I attended a Walt Whitman 
Birthday celebration at what was once his favorite haunt 
—the Ridgway Library, in Philadelphia. I was enjoying 
the large paintings that hung in the corridor, getting as 
much perspective as the walls of a corridor permit. Stand- . 
ing before the portrait of a distinguished woman painted 
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Batten doors and strap hinges restored in the old Dutch Barnstable 
House awarded prize by Better Homes and Gardens magazine. 
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Charlotte Cushman. Photographed by Philip Wallace, Philadelphia. 
Artist photograph from an oil painting by Thomas Sully which 
hangs in the corridor of the Ridgway Library at Broad and Christian 
streets. Charlotte Cushman, who with her Hungarian agent, sold 
thousands of acres of land in the Barrens in the vicinity of Ham- 
monton and Folsom a hundred years ago, was the most noted ac- 
tress America has ever produced. (Permission of the Philadelphia 
Library Association). 


A LADY COMES RIDING BY 


by Thomas Sully, my eyes dropped to the name on the 
brass plate—CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. . 


Fancies and thoughts flew miles away. Could it be 
the Cushman of the Barren bogs? The librarian helped 
me search for the details; the Cushman Club, down on 
Locust Street, gave subsequent information, and Philip 
Wallace, Philadelphia’s artist photographer, a familiar 
figure once, taking pictures down at the Museum of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, went down to the library 
and took a photograph from the impressive portrait of 
Charlotte Cushman. 


Here are my findings and the picture, for what more 
lovely impression could be offered than that of a fair and 
gifted lady riding throuh Barren wildernesses with a 
faith that led her to invest in Jersey woodlands and to 
interest others in settling out in the Pine lands of South 
Jersey? , 


CHARLOTTE SAUNDERS CUSHMAN gloried in ev- 
ery foot of woodland, bogland, and Barren sands. She 
visited the Hammonton and New Germany area frequent- 
ly almost a century ago with Colonel Obertypher, an Hun- 
garian exile. Her holdings covered hundreds—possibly 
thousands of acres in this vicinity. Deeds and records 
show that the lake home of Dr. Warren Wood was once 
a portion of her 1,500-acre holdings and that many of 
the fine residences on Bellevue Avenue were built on land 
once in her possession. According to records of a pioneer 
townsman she, herself, stood on the porch of her agent’s 
home overlooking the lake while sales of Pine lands were 
encouraged. Tons of sand from the hundred-acre tract 
of her holdings opposite the town park found their way 
to the Glass Works at Winslow, where the enterprise had 
been taken from the lake area about 1831. 


Born of musical parents in Massachusetts, July 23, 
1816, Charlotte Cushman was the most distinguished ac- 
tress America has ever produced. She went to England 
at McCready’s suggestion and was already at the height 
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of her powers. She was not a student there or in Rome. 
Studying the art of acting carried her abroad where she 
lived for a time in England and in Rome. The beautiful 
portrait from which the photograph was taken was paint- 
ed by Thomas Sully in 1844. It still hangs in the corridor 
of the Ridgway Library, at Broad and Christian Streets in 
Philadelphia. The soft coloring of the portrait lends 
sweetness and gayety to the face. 


It was probably about the time that the management 
of the Walnut Street Theatre was offered her, she took 
this in 1842-43 just before her English triumph. It was 
later that her illness appeared, that she was attracted to 
the swamp lands of the Jersey area and envisioned its 
rising future. She may have come in quest of health for 
she sought relief in various climates for an incurable ma- 
lady from which she suffered even during the applause of 
the theatres of Europe in the height of her fame, and for 
the six last years before her retirement from the Ameri- 
can stage. Most famous of her plays were Oliver Twist, 
Guy Mannering, and the plays of Shakespeare. She died 
in 1876, unmarried, and leaving a fortune of more than a 
million. 


With so great vision and faith in its future little won- 
der that the Pine Barrens through which she came riding 
—a Princess of the Pines—took on substantial propor- 
tions because of her coming; an unusual promoter in a 
unique setting. 


PART II 
HAMMONTON TOUCHES THE TRAIL 


On its western extremity the Hammonton area touches 
—deliberately crosses—the trail near the Winslow boun- 
dary so that several properties lie within three districts. 
The town proper was three miles north of Old New Ger- 
many and was the village marketplace. 


The story goes of one family whose son had reached 
the High School stage, so that the problem of tuition 
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arose, as the house stood on ground that was located in 
both the town of Hammonton and the Borough of Folsom. 
After considerable discussion it was decided that a 
change in the boy’s bedroom would adjust the matter and 
no tuition would be required in that the boy’s lodgings in 
that portion of the house were now within the Hammon- 
ton municipality. 


With the paving of the old Buena Road, Hammonton’s 
banks and stores and doctors are only a matter of a few 
minutes from the Borough of Folsom. No longer does one 
see villagers trudging a distance of ten miles to secure a 
Williamstown doctor, leaving a capable midwife in 
charge. This precaution was taken in case the bundle 
from heaven needed deliverance before the doctor could 
pack his mysterious satchel and set out in his gig to drive 
through the sands and ford the stream at Inkskips, only, 
perchance, to arrive after the blessed event had been con- 
-summated. 


Customs vary with the undreamed of changes that 
have come, yet we seem to go along quite nonchalantly. 
Today’s young women who congregate from surrounding 
sections in one of the doctor’s offices in Hammonton, ex- 
change views in the outer office as each mother-to-be 
waits her turn for prenatal care, and tells of her hus- 
band’s disapproval of the whole thing each time she regis- 
ters afresh in the town’s maternity hospital—a matter of 
ten minutes from old New Germany homes. 


Peddlers of groceries, meats and drugs who brought 
their wares to the village are content to sit smugly in their 
town stores until the villager comes to them, or, perhaps, 
drives in to buy at one of the large Food stores. 


So it is that Hammonton’s influence has reached the 
trail while constantly evolving during its development 
under the early Jerseyman, the New Englander, and the 
Italian, each giving impetus to the town’s rebirth in three 
distinct eras. 
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Hammonton’s history was first expressed in Jersey 
vernacular from the woodcutter’s lodge and the charcoal 
burner’s hut. It sounded forth from the gristmill, the 
school and the church. The itinerant preacher came rid- 
ing his circuit with well filled saddlebags of food, a fresh 
cravat, a Bible and litany. 


The cemetery billowed around the little church like 
the starched white skirts of a Nineteenth Century maiden 
seated gingerly on the greensward. Elders of the commu- 
nity recall a hundred tombstones and crosses there, a mile 
west of the lake. Gradually, all have disappeared—all 
but two which bear the half effaced date of 1815. 


Some of those scattered in the vicinity were utilized 
in ways more practical than monumental. Many a loaf 
of bread baked in one of the outdoor ovens in the neigh- 
borhood came out inscribed, “Sacred to the memory” of 
some Jerseyman long ago gathered to his fathers, or, per- 
chance, it bears on its brown undercrust a fragment of an 
epitaph such as, “My turn was come and blest was He 
that called me to eternity.”” Names, dates, and epitaphs 
have been effaced from other stones by the scuffing of 
feet on tombstones utilized as doorsteps. 


The widened White Horse Pike encroached some 
years ago on the front of the forsaken cemetery so that 
many of the dead of long ago were no longer heir to even 
their allotted ‘“‘some six feet of sod.” The upheaval of 
widening a trail into a highway may explain the use of 
tombstones thereabouts for such unorthodox purposes as 
doorsteps and oven floors. The existence of that Hallow- 
ed Acre was virtually forgotten until Mr. Celi, a new- 
comer, taking title recently to an adjoining farm found in 
his deed reservation of sixteen square rods for cemetery 
purposes. 


Hammonton’s infancy was further marked by the im- 
print made in the lake section. Its birthplace was direct- 
ly opposite the lake in a swampy depression out beside 
the White Horse Pike, known then as the Waterford 
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Road. William Coffin. provided this site for his Glass 
Works and in 1812, operated a sawmill for J. R. Coats. 
With the erection of his Mansion on an acreage that be- 
came the old Peet Place, he brought up from Green Bank, 
on the Mullica, a portion of his Glass Works formerly es- 
tablished there. 


Until the plant was again removed to its final home at 
Winslow, in 1831, a humming enterprise was embraced 
in this lake section called the Hammond Tract, derived 
from the name of a son, John Hammond Coffin. His 
mother was a direct descendant of Elizabeth Penn, a sis- 
ter of William Penn. 


The village naturally became Hammontown. But pre- 
cision of enunciation was never an early Jersey charac- 
teristic. It was Hammonton almost from the beginning, 
and the elided form became official on March 5, 1866, 
when the New Jersey Legislature severed its connection 
with Mullica Township, and chartered it as a separate 
municipality. 


Since its early incorporation Hammonton has posses- 
sed an affinity for persons of varying degrees of promi- 
nence in the arts, offset by the inventor, George Washing- 
ton Pressy, and the raven-haired Libbie Canfield who be- 
came the wife of the Mormon, Brigham Young, Jr. There 
came William H. Hopping, poet; Dr. James M. Peebles, 
writer, and once Minister to Turkey. Then appeared 
Jennie Prinz Grant, who, with her husband played in 
Philadelphia theatres all through the gay nineties, and 
Anne Nichols, author of ABIE’S IRISH ROSE. Victor 
Moore, noted comedian, claims Hammonton as his birth- 
place. And so the list goes on. 


In the second cycle the real work of organizing Ham- 
monton into a town took place, when in 1866, Charles K. 
Landis, founder of Vineland, and Judge Richard J. 
Byrnes, a resident of Hammonton, laid off lots and vigor- 
ously promoted their sales through advertisements which, 
in time, reached the New England coast. Later Mr. Lan- 
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dis went himself to Italy to advertise these new develop- 
ments in Hammonton and Vineland. 


Main Road in those days might easily have been writ- 
ten ‘‘Maine Road” considering the many home-makers 
and farmers from “Down Maine” who claimed the rich 
area of the White Horse Pike, a mile north of where the 
two railroads later bulged the town proper in their direc- 
tion. 


Here peach and apple orchards still display their deli- 
cate blooms for a mile or more along the highway. To 
these farms of richer loam came the pioneer peach grow- 
ers who have brought fame to Hammonton, for the peach 
is to Hammonton what the egg is to Vineland; pottery is 
to Trenton, and what glass once was to Winslow. 

Finally, we come to the present era of the past fifty 
years during which an Italian population has shown es- 
pecially strong gregarious tendencies. 


They came first to the outskirts planting in the white 
sand along the railroads trim rows of black-diamond 
blackberries, grapes and peppers so well suited to that 
particular part of the town’s soil and intensively farming 
each small plot. Here they have made the desert garden 
bloom awhile. Having gained a competency on their pic- 
ture-book farms they built substantial homes in the town 
proper, and gave more attention to landscaping of door- 
way gardens. Broader education has done much for 
color harmony and arrangement of home decoration in- 
side and out. 


In matters of government they have been progressive. 
It is quite possible that the enterprising Italians have 
found difficult moments in their affiliations with the con- 
servative New Englander, frugal in his daily living, and 
caring little for ostentation. Much should be expected of 
Hammonton’s future with the intermingling of the New 
Englander’s conservative tasts and the innate love of 
flaming color so much a part of the Italian’s dramatic in- 
heritance. 
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During those lean days when, as it were, “Joseph’s 
brethren went down into Egypt to buy corn,” the loaves 
were baked ever shorter and shorter until one of the 
townsfolk was heard to remark with dry Yankee wit, “It’s 
but the ‘Down East’ baker trying to make both ends 
meet.” 
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PARTS uk 
HIDDEN TREASURE AT PENNYPOT 


“Go down to Kew in lilac-time, in lilac-time, in lilac-time; 
Go down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far from London) 
And you shall wander hand in hand with love, in summer’s 
wonderland; 
Go down to Kew in lilac-time, (it isn’t far from London) 
From THE BARREL-ORGAN by Alfred Noyes 


Ce OING down to Pennypot in laurel-time is an experi- 
ence as unforgettable as going to Kew in lilac-time. 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke has painted a beautiful word pic- 
ture of it all in a chapter of his book, DAYS OFF. His 
trip down the river was anything but plain sailing; never- 
theless he counted the trouble as negligible com- 
pared with the glories that were revealed. His trib- 
ute is added testimony to what is felt and expressed by 
many of us. A fitting allure reserved for the barrenest of 
the Barrens’ sandy spots. 


Somewhere, I think, in an old rhetoric book, there is a 
parody on Lord Byron’s “‘Apostrophe to the Ocean.” It 
runs something like, “I had read of the pleasures of the 
pathless woods, but I thought as I stumbled along through 
the dismal actuality that if ever I succeeded in escaping 
therefrom, I would write an article to the newspapers ex- 
posing the whole thing.”” That may be how we feel some- 
times about the Barrens, until we uncover the beauty 
and romance hidden there. 


Fancy the difficulties encountered by stagecoaches 
that traveled through sand, hub deep, forded streams, or 
crossed bridges which, like London’s seemed always to be 
falling down. Back in the days when Weymouth sang 
the “Song of the Forge,’’ Pennypot offered sanctuary to 
the stagecoach traveler in a small tavern set on the deep 
white sand of the Long-a-Coming, surrounded by thickets 
of beach-plum bushes, feathery white in blossom time, 
and well flanked by green pine and by the slow-flowing 
waters of the Hospitality that now gain momentum with 
one leap over a teakwood dam in their haste to overtake 
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the Pennypot streams and the first branch of the Great 
Egg Harbor. 


With the decline of the stagecoach the half dozen log 
cabins near the old tavern that village folk like to tell 
about were finally moved, in some unaccountable way, up 
two miles of sandy road to New Germany when the Ger- 
mans were making their settlement there in the 1840’s. 
The old tavern was left behind. For years it leaned, half 
crazily, despite a bracing with poles, until it quite literal- 
ly succumbed to old age a decade ago. Fifty years back 
it gave shelter to a Negro, Simon Scott, who whitewashed 
fences and houses, inside and out, and to his wife who 
peddled wares of catfish and eels in between pike and 
herring seasons. 


The lure of a legendary pot of pennies hidden by the 
Indians when they gave over title to the Whites has drawn 
many a visitor to Pennypot. But none has been more cer- 
tain of his ground, more energetic in his probe than one 
who came within the memory of the current generation. 
He was a Philadelphian who married into the Doernbach 
family, and made repeated visits to New Germany in 
search of crows and other birds easily tamed. Himself 
a musician, he lined the birds along a rail fence and 
taught them to sing or to imitate his pet parrot. There 
was a great variety of unusual birds at Pennypot in those 
days when John James Audubon and other Naturalists 
followed the Long-a-Coming Trail down to the Great Egg 
Harbor Bay. 


We never learned what set off the whistling musician 
on a sudden hunt, but one Sunday he arrived early at 
New Germany and pounded resoundingly on the door of 
a former neighbor. He wanted a team of mules hitched 
to the farm wagon and a crow-bar for poking into the 
sand. The four sons of the household rubbed sleep from 
their eyes at the prospect of digging up treasure virtually 
in their own back yard, a treasure they’d lived with and 
ignored, itseemed. But after three full hours of watching 
the city visitor probe fruitlessly in the sand they all fell 
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to picnicking on homebrew and dark cedar water and re- 
turned without the treasure. 


After all, the historical fact is that the Pennypot on 
Long-a-Coming Trail was probably a namesake of the 
Pennypot in the searcher’s home city, old Philadelphia. 
But no use looking there for cached coin, either, for Phila- 
delphia’s Pennypot, like its Blue Anchor Inn, was an echo 
from Old England. Those who have looked for some- 
thing besides a pot of pennies for the origin of the name 
will tell you that it comes from Bristol, where, an artist 
tells that while visiting Bristol she actually found at the 
Pennypot Inn good ale for a penny a pot. 


At any rate, ale—or Jersey Lightning—the New Jer- 
sey Inn complained of close competition on the New Ger- 
many side where it was reported that too many kettles 
went to houses where home-brew and stronger were sold 
without regularity of license. Perhaps, it was only a case 
of the “‘pot” calling the kettle black for some of the ket- 
tles were certainly carrying yeast. 


For many years bread of rye, wheat, or buckwheat 
flour was homemade and required yeast for raising. Bar- 
bara Noelling supplied all in the village who did not make 
their own yeast. It was made of hops and potatoes and 
cost three cents for a brewing or baking. Were the pitch- 
er large or small we were given gospel measure, full and 
running over. The running over was apt to occur of a 
dark night as we approached the empty church and burial 
grounds when before leaving home we had listened to 
grim tales of old sea pirates or to a recounting of Robert 
Burns’ TAM O’ SHANTER. 


“Kirk-Alloway was drawing high, 
Whare ghaists and houlets nightly cry.’ 


Because of early traditions or superstitions, “holiday” 
was to some villagers synonymous with “holy-day” from 
which it was derived both becoming real elements in mod- 
ern civilization. On holiday, or holy day, work of all 
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kinds was ‘“‘verboten” in New Germany. Tolerance ran 
riot in other directions, though. The day was often spent 
at the publicinn. Late on a Fourth of July afternoon, one 
villager, reeling homeward, observed another trimming 
his vines. 


“Wrong to work today,” he called, “Holiday today! 
Jesus went to Heaven!” Having administered this re- 
proof he staggered virtuously on his way. 


At Pennypot there are the sands of an ancient ocean 
bed. Swamps of white cedar date back several hundred 
years according to the gyrations many of the trees have 
made. The deep sands together with the swampy area 
are of that Pine Barren Belt sprawled over a million acres. 
Pines lit up by rays of sunlight are a soft yellowish green 
most of the winter. They set off the brown of winter’s 
_ oak leaves that cling tenaciously and turn a lighter brown 

as the sap retreats deep within the tree during winter 
gales. 


Snow, like feathery down, blankets the needles of 
pine trees bending the branches softly down to earth to 
make a canopy under which brown needles lie out of 
reach of the snow. Icicles form a hazardous casing for 
twigs of deciduous trees. But these icicle diamonds glit- 
tering against the snow-clad pines, on a winter’s day, of- 
fer a view of fairyland over miles of beautiful Barrens. 


Cedars growing in their marshy swamps would pre- 
sent a gloomy landscape but for the abundant life of other 
trees and shrubbery intermingled. They provide in coni- 
cal shape tapering toward the sky a sedate background, 
somber, but a contrast to the clumps of white birch, the 
waxy magnolia leaves, the elderberry, and all the delica- 
cy of soft greens, grays, and mauves, that unfold in the 
spring. They reflect the highlights of brilliant reds and 
yellows of swamp maple trees in the fall, and the deeper 
red of scrub-oak of the sandy spong. We sense the 
clothed fullness of the evergreens during winter months 
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when other trees stand gaunt and naked and leaves are 
brown and sere. 


Unquestionably, there is danger lurking in the Bar- 
rens’ swamps. Grownups as well as children have lost 
their way. A young woman emerged after several days 
of groping in the cedar forest between Pennypot and 
Weymouth a few years ago, but more than twenty years 
back, the little Dansey child wandered off to die in the 
Hammonton swamps back of Pennypot. After several 
weeks of disappearance the frame of his small body was 
discovered by a Hammonton huntsman. 


Federal workers are now deepening the beds of 
creeks, and drawing off the stagnant water. This method 
is thought by some to be one of too rapid drainage as it 
speeds up the slow-moving waters to a more rapid evacu- 
ation thus leaving the Barren area open to drought from 
which tt already suffers seriously without sufficient irri- 
gation. More lakes through this region, as through the 
interior of Florida, might prove the answer. Drainage, 
however, has already done much to exterminate the sev- 
eral species of mosquito, and the waters generally are 
under better control. 


A water-meter placed by the State on the Great Egg 
Harbor River at Folsom, and averaged over a period of 
time indicated that approximately fifty million gallons of 
water passes under the bridge daily. But so overgrown 
has this stream become in the vicinity of Inskips, and 
down two or three miles to Doe’s Landing, that it requir- 
ed a full day for Walter, one of the Schulze neighbor’s 
descendants, to travel by boat down stream. 


“It was like a jungle trip,” he said, “In places bushes 
met and were matted across the stream; in other sections 
young maples twice the thickness of my thumb had grown 
from bank to bank. I had to jump out of the boat and 
cut them from under water to allow the boat to pass.” 


It is this neighbor’s opinion that drainage of too much 
water creates a fire hazard. There is no check for ground 
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and surface fires, and even firelanes are often jumped. 
Lookout towers, however, are numerous and fire brigades 
well organized by the warden of each section. 


Pennypot’s location in the heart of the deer woods 
gives it renown afar among hunstmen. They have often 
congregated there as guests of John A. Kinney who came 
to Pennypot in 1917, and did much modern pioneering. ’ 
He built a lodge on his 400-acre estate where once the 
old tavern stood. Hunters and other guests have been en- 
tertained there with old-time hospitality. In fact, the 
Hospitality stream near the door of his lodge was damned 
back with floodgates made of the teak-wood from an old 
vessel, and a lake was widened for boating and fishing. 
Several cottages nestle in the pines near its shore. As 
in the long past beach plums still ripen a reddish blue in 
late summer. They are enjoyed for their tart, rich flavor, 
an astringent, but with a wild tang, like the uncultivated 
cranberry with the tonic of cedar water in its veins. Deer 
roam about freely when not driven into the spong of the 
swamp by the loud calling of the hunter and the barking 
of his dogs in the final close-up. Deer liberated for re- 
stocking in those areas are earmarked by a game preser- 
vation society. 


Hidden in the laurel bushes boys have counted a doz- 
en deer at one time step warily through the thickets down 
to the river to drink. They are given whatever protec- 
tion is possible by Mr. Kinney who delights in being a 
“keeper of the deer,”’ and of the birds, the fish, and the 
animals over his miles of acreage. He has never, him- 
self, put hook into a fish’s mouth. His white Muscovies 
float down the stream like swans on a placid lake. The 
mandrakes, too, are fed and tamed, and though they mul- | 
tiply so rapidly, they are never sent to market. Snappers 
are the chief menace to the young ducks, the pike, the 
bass, perch, and sun-fish with which the lake is stocked. 


As for the forest it, too, has received protection and 
grooming over places of rough snaggy growth leaving a 
stand of stout oaks. On one hillside in particular, laurel 
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is encouraged to spread over several acres down to the 
river and trees are trimmed into a grove. Naturalness is 
not curbed. All of God’s plants and creatures seem to be 
afforded peace and protection by the kindly host in his 
lodge at Pennypot, on the Long-a-Coming Road. 


PART II 
IN THE LAND OF THE LUPIN AND LAUREL 


Gleaned from his Book, DAYS OFF, by Henry van Dyke, with ex- 
cerpts of description in his own words. Used through the courtesy 
of Charles Scribners Sons. 


From Princeton University they fared forth, Dr. van 
Dyke with four of his colleagues throwing to the winds 
examination papers and responsibilities, and equipping 
themselves with tents, canoes, and camping outfits they 
sought Pennypot’s treasures of Nature, far into Wey- 
mouth. Arriving in Hammonton they took the Buena 
Road which runs in a straight line across the sandy plain. 
He observes that the landscape was “not Italian, but 
South Jersey to the core.” 


At New Germany, a group of boys was being Ameri- 
canized by means of a ball game. A mile down the Long- 
a-Coming they drew up beside First River—the Great 
Egg Harbor, where they loaded and launched their can- 
oes. Not far down the stream a suitable place was found 
and here on the white sands, amid scanty pines, they 
broke bread. Yellow warblers and song-sparrows fiut- 
tered about, and patches of snowy sand myrtle and yel- 
low poverty plant grew around their “table.” 


How he revels in adoration of these simple blooms 
bred in poverty! “Tiny, hardy, heath-like creatures,” he 
calls them, “delicately wrought as if for a king’s palace; 
irrespressible and lovely offspring of the yearning for 
beauty that hides in the poorest places of earth.” 


The going was winding and difficult until they came 
to Pennypot. Ashe relates: “It was no easy task to guide 
the boat down the swift current, for it was bewilderingly 
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crooked, twisting and turning upon itself. Many a time 
it ran us deep into the alders or through a snarl of thorn- 
set vines, or crowded us under the trunk of an overhang- 
ing tree. After several miles of this curliewurlie course, 
the incoming of the Pennypot stream on the left broaden- 
ed the flowing trail a little. Not far below that the Hos- 
pitality Branch poured in its abundant waters on the 
right, and we went floating easily down a fair open river.” 


The manor house at Weymouth stands on spacious 
grounds. It was occupied at that time by the widow of 
Charles Colwell, the last descendant of the old Weymouth 
iron-masters. It was the mistress of the mansion, herself, 
whom they found the next morning when two of the party 
went up to the fragment of garden in quest of fresh eggs. 


On all sides of them was bloom in a Barren Wilder- 
ness. Lovers of Barren Beauty who have taken this canoe 
trip in the spring to witness the blooming of the laurel 
along the river from Pennypot to Weymouth find recogni- 
tion in the glories he describes: 


“It was here, on the slopes of the open fields and on 
the dry sides of the long embankment that we saw the 
faded remnants of the beauty with which the lupins had 
surrounded Watermouth (Weymouth) a few days ago. 
The innumerable plants with their delicate palmate leaves 
were still fresh and vigorous; no drought can wither them 
even in the dryest soil for their roots reach down to the 
hidden waters. But their winged blossoms with which a 
little while since they had ‘blued the earth,’ as Thoreau 
says, were now almost gone; asif a countless flock of blue 
butterflies had taken flight and vanished.” 


x Kk OK 


“But more lovely than any of the shrubs along the 
river was that small tree known as the sweet bay or 
swamp laurel. Of course it is not a laurel at all, but a 
magnolia (Magnolia glauca) and its glistening leaves, 
dark green above, silvery beneath, are set around the 
large, solitary flowers at the ends of the branches, like 
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backgrounds of malachite to bring out the perfection of 
a blossom carved in fresh ivory. What creamy petals 
are these, so thick, so tenderly curved around the cone- 
like heart of the flower’s fertility!” 


* kk ck 


“Here we made our second camp on the point among 
the pines and the hollies. For here, at last, we were in 
the heart of the region of laurels, which we had come to 
see. All along the river we found some of them, just be- 
ginning to open their flowers, here and there.” 


Then he climaxes his impressions of the laurel of the 
Barrens: 


“I have seen the flame azaleas at their bright hour of 
consummation in the hill country of central Georgia— 
lakes of tranquil and splendid fire spreading far away 
through the rough-barked colonnades of the pineries. I 
have seen the thickets of great rhododendrons on the 
mountains of Pennsylvania in coronation week, when the 
magic of June covered their rich robes of darkest green 
with countless sceptres, crowns and globes of white bloom 
divinely tinged with rose: superb, opulent, imperial flow- 
ers. I have seen the Magnolia Gardens near Charleston 
when their Arabian Nights’ dream of color was unfolding 
beneath the dark cypresses and moss-bannered live-oaks. 
I have seen the tulip and hyacinth beds of Holland roll 
like a gorgeous carpet on the meadows beneath the feet 
of spring: and the royal gardens of Kew in the month 
when the rose is queen of all flowers; but never have I 
seen an efflorescence more lovely, more satisfying to the 
eye than that of the high laurel along the shores of the 
unknown little river in South Jersey.” 
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ROMANCE FETTERED IN IRON 


NLIKE Pennypot’s treasure the bog-iron of Wey- 
mouth was discovered, dug up, and the iron liberated 
from the ore in a glowing furnace. 


The conversion of iron-stone into pots and kettles, 
stoves and firebacks, mill gudgeons and sugar-gudgeons, 
here at Weymouth and in the twenty-odd furnaces scat- 
tered over the Pine Barrens is a romance that fills us with 
wonder. 


What little is left of the ruins of forges and furnaces 
may be found largely in forsaken towns. Now all lies 
dormant, but a century ago these ancient communities 
were centers of fiery oases scintillating each in a flour- 
ishing village for a period of eighty years. 


And in this interval furnaces and forges were in full 
blast turning out ordnance for two wars, supplying manu- 
facturers with pig iron and producing a variety of wares 
that found their way to city markets and over desert-like 
sands to South Jersey meeting houses. Then, in the height 
of its glory, the flame of first one furnace, and then an- 
other, was snuffed out practically without warning. 


And those who love to tell the story—the Stewart 
families and others with iron in their very veins, and 
shelves filled with authentic records, point out the iron- 
ore ponds, some of them now flourishing cranberry bogs, 
and banks of streams where once iron was found not hid- 
den in Mother Earth’s pockets to be brought up by shaft 
mines or underground tunnels, but literally on the surface. 
It required no expensive mining to make it available— 
there it was for the lifting, born in the marsh of the Bar- 
rens. 


“And how,” one asks, ‘“‘did it come, Topsy-like, to be 
there?” It would seem that the formation of bogiron is 
simply another of Nature’s versatile methods—the pro- 
cess—one of the most quixotic of her miracles. 
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“As the water, permeated with iron, settles in the ore- 
ponds it percolates through the porous soil and vegetable 
growth which forming an iron oxide when exposed to the 
air, finally becomes the hard red-brown substance of iron- 
stone.” 


The rich supply of ore from bogs is said to renew it- 
self in twenty years if the vegetation is not destroyed by 
drought or too liberal drainings. With mineral deposits 
of all kinds being so rapidly depleted everywhere, its an- 
cient bogs of iron may soon be an economic factor of im- 
portance to South Jersey. 


Although Nature’s work of transition was so simply 
achieved each furnace was operated by a scheme more 
or less involved. During the early 1800’s, each bog-iron 
community stood with precision like a small transplanted 
medieval village—an anachronism of ancient feudal sys- 
tem with its vassals and lords. Twenty thousand acres of 
standing timber, a cedar stream and bogs of iron consti- 
tuted each center. The acreage was arranged in ten divi- 
sions of 2,000 acres each which provided for a continuous 
growth of wood to replace that consumed. 


Log cabins were the first shelters until the “up and 
down” saw mills cut the timber into boards for houses, 
schools, churches and grist mills. Then a dwelling of 
manorial size and splendor was raised on spacious 
grounds for the proprietor who stood in the relationship 
of lord to his serf-like workers, or, if the proprietor and 
his family were well established at an earlier center the 
main house would be for the overseer. There was a gate- 
house and keeper charged with raising and lowering the 
floodgates at the dam crest. 


Merchandise offered at the Company’s store was 
checked against wages of the worker which generally 
averaged about twenty-five dollars a month. This provid- 
ed flour, fat pork, potatoes, dress-goods and shoes with 
very little over for tobacco and other luxuries. ‘Another 
day another dollar’ seemed to content the worker. 
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While furnace exteriors were usually of stone, a lining 
of solid brick was employed for the necessary fire-resist- 
ant surface within. This specially fired ‘‘fire-brick”’ while 
able to withstand excessive heat never-the-less had to be 
renewed frequently. Thus, “blowing the furnace,” was 
required, which meant the fires were allowed to go out 
entirely once, or oftener, each year to allow for recondi- 
tioning. These were periods of recreation and jollity for 
the workers. 


Although in each center the furnace glowed with 
prominence there was a glimpse of Venice, too, in the 
bog-iron industry. Big boys were engaged to pole flat- 
boats through canals connecting ore ponds with the fur- 
nace where the smelting took place. Mule teams, cover- 
ed wagons, and then stagecoaches laboriously followed 
Indian trails from one furnace to another and over beaten 
thorofares to the larger cities. 


Sequestered in separate groups deep in forests of the 
Barrens these iron centers were not isolated. A number 
of proprietors were often connected with several fur- 
naces. Besides Weymouth on the Long-a-Coming, others 
barely begun before the Revolution were Atsion, Taun- 
ton, Aetna, Batsto, Martha, and another Aetna, or more 
commonly Etna, at the head of the Tuckahoe River. 
There were, as well, a dozen that were running full blast 
much earlier under the aegis of men of consequence and 
skilled iron-masters from England. If a blessing came 
from the Mother country with this, the blessing was re- 
versed with the first shot of the iron bullets that were to 
prove her downfall. 


It was coal mining in Pennsylvania in the 1840’s that 
killed the Jersey bog-iron industry in that it provided 
abundant fuel for smelting the iron from mines close at 
hand. While the mining of both coal and iron was ex- 
pensive as against lifting the iron from the bogs of South 
Jersey swamps, there was to be taken into consideration 
the cost of cutting the wood and carting it to the charcoal 
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pit where it was processed slowly to be made fit for the 
furnace. 


we ke OK 


And so there was Weymouth on the Long-a-Coming; 
Weymouth whose location and resources were a fortunate 
combination that served to keep her fires aglow for al- 
most a century. From the accounts of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas C. Stewart, now of Mays Landing there come 
memories which are in the nature of family tradition 
among Stewarts. They are keepers of the Weymouth 
Time Books, highly prized by the Historical Society of 
Atlantic County as well as by themselves. 


The Stewart accounts of Weymouth and its early iron 
industry are from their personal acquaintance and from 
true records handed down by Mr. Stewart’s father, An- 
drew S. Stewart, who served at the Weymouth Works 
for fifty years, and his grandfather, Robert Stewart, a 
stockholder and for many years manager of the Batsto 
Estates. The ways and knowledge of an otherwise for- 
gotten occupation are but folk lore to the Stewarts. 


An evening spent at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Thom- 
as Stewart, while Mr. Stewart lived and delighted in re- 
viewing old scenes of Weymouth’s iron and paper mak- 
ing, was an evening that revealed a story almost incredu- 
lous of an industry now entirely blotted out. 


All that I had garnered before from various sources 
fitted into the flavorful descriptions of the Stewarts. 
These I pass on with little embellishment, or comment 
that might only serve to detract from the realistic impres- 
sions of Weymouth’s iron making romance. 


Weymouth’s position six miles from Mays Landing, 
head of tidewater, with Locust trees for ship building, and 
a stretch of good bog-iron each side of the Great Egg Har- 
bor River, was what favored her continued operation. 
The price of the large area that was spread over 86,000 
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acres was set at $28,000; the date of establishment, 1754, 
is recorded on a granite boulder although actual produc- 
tion was not at its height until about 1800. 


First among the noted iron-masters came Samuel Rich- 
ards, son of William Richards of the Batsto Works, then 
came Shoemaker, Ashbridge, John Paul, John Cox, and 
Joseph Ball, whose interests lay in this and in other fur- 
naces. Samuel Richards was owner also of the Atsion 
Furnace and a prominent businessman of Philadelphia 
where he established a residence. Here stood one of the 
hitching-posts made of old cannon and initialed with 
Weymouth’s ““W’’, such as were seen until recently along 
Delaware Avenue. It was at Weymouth, also, we recall, 
that the first bog-iron pipes were made that replaced the 
wooden form of conduit under the city’s streets. 

Here amid lonely surroundings lingered a few rug- 
ged Indians unversed in ways of the white man’s civiliza- 
tion. Incapable of being integrated with white settlers 
they roamed the woods trapping and hunting and carving 
their wampum near the Indian cemetery close by the 
gate-house. 


“For special occasions they annointed themselves with 
bear-fat, and when bedecked fastastically in war rega- 
lia,” explained Mrs. Stewart, “They daubed their bodies 
with streaks of rusty red from the soft iron ore which, 
smeared against the bear fat presumably implied a mur- 
derous intent quite foreign to those peaceable abori- 
gines.”’ 


With the return of the six-mule teams which, like car- 
avans left for Philadelphia at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the gate-keeper hurried out to check the barrels of 
salt pork, molasses, and boxes of drygoods for the Com- 
pany store. Frequently when bolts of gingham and cali- 
co arrived the storekeeper stood on the bridge just above 
the workers’ homes ringing his bell and calling, ‘‘Store! 
Store! Store!” Women dropped whatever they were do- 
ing and hurried to buy before the supply of “goods” be- 
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came exhausted. Small though it was the money paid for 
a back-comb, percale for the makings of a shirt, or ging- 
ham for an apron, made deep inroads into the monthly 
salary earned by the sweat of the worker while the fur- 
nace smelted its iron seven days a week. 


It was Jacob Wentling, according to an old New Ger- 
many neighbor, who came from Germany to help erect 
the furnace that rose staunch and tall like a huge, hollow 
cenotaph which measured thirty feet to fifteen feet 
square. Each charge of limestone, iron, and charcoal was 
run up an incline on barrows and fed into the top of the 
furnace. Below, the bellows set in motion by a water- 
wheel, propelled a steady blast of air that fanned the 
flame. A trough conveyed the molten iron to a casting 
floor where it was run into forms to harden into rolls of 
pig-iron. 


The slag, or dross, rising to the surface of the furnace 
mass was drawn off as waste. Then the basic pig-iron 
was remelted, refined, and cast into stoves, pipe and other 
cast-iron products. Pig-iron was taken to the forge, re- 
heated and then hammered by trip or tilt hammers or 
by hand labor into various malleable products such as 
nails, horse-shoes, bar iron, and rims for wagon-wheels. 


Gordon wrote in 18384, ‘‘This furnace makes 900 tons 
of casting annually, and the forge, having four tires and 
two hammers makes about 200 ton iron-bars immediate- 
ly from the ore.” 


Proudly, Mr. Stewart declared: ‘‘Weymouth forge 
was equipped with two immense trip-hammers which re- 
sounded and echoed miles away. These were made by 
Stephen Colwell, son-in-law to Samuel Richards, whom 
he succeeded. For so noted an achievement Stephen Col- 
well was awarded a medal by the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. This same iron-master, after 
giving consideration to the welfare of his workers, to the 
furnace, and to the continual grinding of machinery in- 
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stigated the six-day week plan, closing the fires on Sun- 
day. i 


It was not until 1846, that a tramway was thought of 
to run along the Dead River and form a short cut from 
Weymouth to Mays Landing. Down this six-mule teams 
drew iron commodities to be loaded on vessels at the 
wharves and transported down the brackish waters of 
the Great Egg Harbor that brought cotton up at high tide 
to the Mays Landing mills. In six more years the Cam- 
den and Atlantic Railroad was to take the place of the 
tramway. Following the burning down of the forge, and 
three years later of the foundry, the declining iron indus- 
try was abandoned. The fires smouldered, and about 
1862, went out altogether.”’ 


* oF Ck 


These were the days when Stephen Colwell set up the 
paper mills and leased them for a period of ten years to 
th Paper Company of Pleasant Mills. His son, Charles 
Colwell, with dwindling fortune, occupied the Mansion 
House on the banks of the river where Dr. Van Dyke saw 
his vision of loveliness which he spoke of as “the next. 
door remnant of the Garden of Eden.” Mrs. Charles Col-. 
well continued to live at Weymouth and to serve on the 
Board of Managers of the Presbyterian Home for Indi-. 
gent Widows in Philadelphia. The little melodeon from 
the Big House is now cared for lovingly in the Stewart. 
home at Mays Landing. 


In the converted paper mills a good quality of wrap- 
ping paper was made from jute, or from the rope of old 
riggings. Pine for pulp was plentiful and even the knots. 
were utilized. In a rotary boiler the chopped wood was 
mixed with chemicals and sent to the beaters. While wet. 
it was placed on steam rollers in the pulp-mill where the 
fibers of the paper knit together. A driven well provided 
clear water for washing the paper as river water, so de- 
sirable for its power, was too apt to leave impressions of 
streaks of rust on the paper. 
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The small school was utilized as a paper-bag mill un- 
til 1887. There it stood, reluctant to retire, near the 
Company’s store—‘“‘a ragged beggar sunning.” ‘Totter- 
ing stone ruins of the chimney and wall of the furnace 
still remain. The flood-gates have rotted and drifted 
with the flow of the water leaving the pond almost drain- 
ed, and covered with a growth of pine and birch. The 
canals are overgrown with ferns and matted bushes. An 
abundance of pure water rises from the iron pipe but 
while it contains magnesia it has no medicinal value such 
as cedar water is said to contain. “Old bags of sulphur 
left near the vats have nothing whatever to do with the 
water flowing near it as some believe,’’ we were informed 
by Mrs. Stewart. 


Standing apart on an elevated site with its burial 
ground of old iron days, at last we come to the little 
church, built in 1807. Cedar joists are held in place by 
pegs turned from the hard wood of locust trees. The 
sounding-board—a Nineteenth Century loud speaker— 
forms an overhead arch. Near the front a 10-plate stove 
identified by its W tradmark, heats the building for oc- 
casional services. The Anniversary Service, in particular 
marks the early fall at Weymouth and other isolated 
churches of the Barrens. Each religious shrine has relics 
of its own characteristic period—lard lamps and sconces 
of a day when flame sputtered over bear-fat, and long- 
handled collection-boxes were lined with red plush. At 
Weymouth, has been hung a mural tablet which recalls 
the beneficence of Charles Colwell who built an earlier 
place of worship for his people. The last Sunday in Sep- 
tember, 1946, ushered in the 141st anniversary with its 
all-day services. 


In the churchyard are to be seen markers of the iron 
that still defies rust after a hundred years. Birds sing in 
the great trees of locust and oak towering over the cedar 
stream in the ravine below. Their songs are more hymns 
of praise than requiems to the dead. Above their voices 
cars hum nonchalantly over the Long-a-Coming Road on 
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their way to shore resorts little heeding the romance that 
once lay fettered in iron just off the highway. 


RECORDINGS FROM THE WEYMOUTHS TIME BOOKS 


Courtesy of: 


Date 
1813 


November 3 
1817 

July 6 
September 8 


1818 
February 6 


April 17 


May 6 
May 4 


May 24 


March 25 


Oct. 22 


Sundrie Remarks and Memorandums 


Selected 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Stewart 


Entry 


Three Indians passed here today. 


Buscham Tylors child got drowned this afternoon. 
Weather pleasant. 


Elisha Smith began to cart ore with oxen. 


Mr. Walker & Mr. Hains went to Mays Landing. 
2 men here from New York. 
Stage arrived Capt. Harbit Dr. 


Mr. Walker draw’d the gate April 17, 25 minutes past 
8 O’clock. 


Began work on Deep Run Bridge this morning. 


C. Shin started with B. Barnes and family to the 
poor house this morning. 


Mr. Van Nest preached at 10 o’clock from the book 
of Job 22 Chapter, 21st Verse. 


Aetna furnace Teams past here this evening with loads 
of goods from Marth furnace. 


Tin pedlar here. 
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Chapter 17 


DOWN MAYS LANDING WAY 


HERE may be no especial shrine before which to 
kneel in this most picturesque of all South Jersey 
towns but the skirts of Mays Landing are widely flung 
over a spread depression of the Great Egg Harbor basin 
that offers its own intrigue. When the tide came up the 
eighteen miles from the Bay it encouraged a following of 
gulls that laid their eggs in profusion from Great Egg 
Harbor to Little Egg Harbor Bay at the Mullica’s mouth. 
At the time when this entire cross section was designated 
Eyren Haven all of Atlantic County lay within the confines 
of old Gloucester County. Fish was plentiful, herring be- 
ing a spring favorite; deer roamed the woods at Deer 
Trail, and bears were not uncommon at Bear Head. 


Such was the expanse envisioned by George May and 
his companions when first they set foot on the river’s bank 
at the Landing in 1760. 


Of all the influences that have lured many to come 
and make their homes in this peaceful valley, unquestion- 
ably, water has played the most prominent part: the lap- 
ping of the lovely Lenape lake upon its shores; the tumb- 
ling of water at the dam above the cotton mill; the motion 
of the river’s current that gains momentum as its flow 
reaches the Bay—all suggest subconsciously a sense of 
relaxation; one, it is quite possible, that brought an im- 
pression of lonely solitude to George May at that time 
when all was wilderness and water. 


Of the forest primeval a few giant oaks remain and are 
given more than the usual protection by the townsfolk, 
who willingly semi-circle around huge trunks left on side- 
walks. One aspiring oak shoots up through the porch 
roof of the Abbott’s store and several virgin oaks stand 
like an advance guard giving protection to the Court 
House and the red brick County Buildings erected in 1838 
—one year after Mays Landing became the County Seat. 
Another historic oak is described as having been parented 
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Leaving Mays Landing The Great Egg Harbor spreads its waters then resumes 
its Journey down to the Bay. 





Blue Berries from Whitesbog, photographed by J. Horace McFar- 
land Co., Harrisburg, Penna. 





Weymouth church and burial ground with iron markers that never 
rust (1807). Courtesy of Nathaniel R. Ewan. (See Page 152) 





Ruins of Weymouth Paper Mill, that neighbors have it, was built up, 
phenixlike, over the dead ashes of the old iron furnace. 


DOWN MAYS LANDING WAY 


by the time-honored tree in the churchyard of the Quaker 
meeting house at Salem. It came as an acorn but now it 
spreads its limbs over the Presbyterian church grounds 
out on the Main Street of the town. 


Driving down Mays Landing Way recently with Mrs. 
C— of a neighboring New England town we stopped in 
the Weymouth vicinity, and passed through acres of blue- 
berry fields at Indiantown and the remnants of what was 
once Emilsville. In the usual quaint vernacular we heard 
of the locust trees once carted to the wharf at Mays Land- 
ing where four-masted vessels were built and loaded at 
Sugar Hill with iron wares and hand-hewn wedges that 
fitted under barrels and kegs to prevent their rolling over 
and spilling whatever was in them—or was to go into 
them—most likely Jamaica rum. 


They recalled stories of the bales of cotton that began 
- coming up the river with the setting up of the Cotton 
Mill, whose large wooden wheel was turned automatically 
by water from the dam until electricity replaced its pow- 
er, and of the changes that came to Baker Inn of coaching 
days which stood near the mill, and whose watchman 
tolled the bell for each hour of the day. 


Driving slowly, we passed several stately homes such 
as sea captains built nearer the shore—some with cupo- 
las and mansard roofs. They suggested names of their 
owners—the Endicotts, the Ingersols, the Izaards, Bab- 
cocks, and Shaners—Atlantie City attorneys, county pol- 
iticians, judges, and professional people. 


At the Shaner home we were graciously shown some 
of the rare antiques collected at vendues in what were 
once the mansion houses of the County—the Colwell man- 
or and the Somers mansion among them. There were 
tables deepset with pearl inlay, carved rockers and dav- 
enports brought from England; bisque and Parian in 
perfect condition, and a latticed fruit bow] of translucent 
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Wedgwood, beautiful in itself, without the usual cameo 
reliefs. 


Emanuel C. Shaner, the connoisseur who had collected 
and cherished the quaint antique furnishings spent many, 
years serving Atlantic County as Surrogate. 


“It was he,” Mrs. Shaner told us with understandable 
pride, ‘‘who gave the name, Lenni Lenape, to the placid 
lake whose waters wash the distant slope of our lawn. 
It was just the old Mill Pond before that,” she explained. 


Aunt Libbie Longdweller’s home was the last stop 
that day. The story-and-a-half cottage was just high 
enough to admit of low belly-windows on the second floor. 
One would actually have to drop flat to see out. 


Aunt Libbie welcomed us in her kitchen and then 
went back to her rug making. Uncle Jonas had warned 
me that when the Aunt Libbies, down Mays Landing way, 
got started on their rugs or their knitting their tongues 
would fly as fast as their needles, which, on this partic- 
ular day, was just what we wanted. 


There had been tales of goings on down the river— 
part tradition and part truth. We had read the signs that 
warned, “Do not trespass,”’ and down beyond, in Jersey 
laconic fashion, ‘If you do trespass, do not destroy.’”’ We 
had seen lying prone the markers of the West family. All 
had died mysteriously in the year 1829; the father, Rev- 
erend George West, the mother, and their two sons, and 
near the slabs in an overgrown clearing were the crumb- 
ling stones of the foundation of what was once Catawba 
Church. 


Aunt Libbie declared that within her life-time reviv- 
als were held in the church. 


“T recall an organ,” she said, ‘“‘a costly one, and a 
choir, with much shouting and singing. Old Camp Meeting 
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songs were the rage then—‘We’ll take the pil; We’ll take 
the pil; We’ll take the pilgrim home,’ and such like.” 


“Catawba,” she continued, boasted three or four hun- 
dred citizens in its heyday. It was the main stop for boats 
coming up the river, but after the slippin’ off of the West 
family, one by one, and suspicion a-pointin’ in all direc- 
tions whole families up and left.” 


“Was the poisoner, if poisoner the criminal were, nev- 
er overtaken and brought to justice?”’ I asked. 


“There be some as points to the West’s oldest son, I 
surmise then in his thirties,’ Aunt Libbie explained, “‘but 
ain’t nobody can say for certain. They do know that the 
oldest son had piled up wealth, and had uncommon learn- 
ing. He went round the country with mule vans driven 
by a mullatta and taking a retinue of servants. His out- 
fitted coaches was packed with silk sheets and woven 
coverlids for his overnight stops in the most swanky inns. 
He staked off land and settled claims in his own favor. 
Brilliant lawyer that he was, what does he do but change 
the books and to this day they find where he twisted titles 
and mixed things up considerable. 


“But Catawba folks kept a-lookin’ at him with accus- 
ing eyes and one day he up and left the village for—no 
one knows where. Nobody to this day can tell who the 
killer was, or if they can they ain’t a-goin’ to let on for 
all his skuldugery.” 


“The whole affair must have cast a doleful spell over 
the trail in that section,” said Mrs. C—, “‘but stagecoaches 
brought in people from other sections, and soon came 
William Norcross setting up a stage stop at Gravelly Run, 
near Catawba. I suppose that just as things were quieting 
down,” she said, thoughtfully, ‘they discovered that pre- 
tentious river home of the Mormon with his three wives 
who were all rail-ridden out of their retreat.” 
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“And into this history-laden atmosphere have come 
the Nudists to Sunshine Park,” I said, hoping for Aunt 
Libbie’s impressions. “I am told it is considered one of 
the largest of the fifty-seven Nudist colonies in the coun- 
try,’’ I went on, “and that it is impossible to gain entrance. 
—wecding garment or no wedding garment, except that 
provided by Nature.”’ ) 


To those with whom I had talked it was revolting and 
not to be discussed. A few felt, however, it was more a 
concern of health—sunshine, fresh air, and water. Some 
who bought their literature—for a time on sale at certain 
news-stands in Philadelphia—said that only the pure in 
mind were desired as members; husbands, their wives 
and children. And that they are of a high order, many 
professional men and women who frequently attend the 
Mays Landing churches. 


“The dues are $300 a year per family,” began Mrs. 
C— when the subject was interrupted by Aunt Libbie’s 
going into the dining room for more rag strips. ‘‘There’s 
more to be said,” she called back, “but you folks wait up 
till I call the neighbor’s boy to go down and draw at the 
store for me, and take off those duds. We ain’t going to 
have only a Bay supper but you’re sure welcome to that.” 


Thanking our hostess, Mrs. C— added, half seriously, 
“It may be fixin’ to rain,” and then in her native New 
England accent, “Twarn’t a bit of trouble for me to run 
down to the store to ‘draw’ for you, if I may consult your 
list, and in the meantime we’ll keep an eye on the weath- 
er.” 


“The wind came out o’ the south’ard this forenoon,” 
considered Aunt Libbie, “but the weather’s ketchy like 
and *em as plants by the moon says it’s pointing its horns 
upward, so I figger on there’s being a dry spell.” Then 
handing the list to Mrs. C— she added, “and if the mail’s 
culled over in the Post Office there might be a letter in a 
way peticlar, and down at the undertakers I was fixin’ 
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to go a-layin’ out with Mis X— tonight, if you wouldn’t 
mind looking in and finding out what time it starts.” 


‘“How-some-ever,” I thought, as Aunt Libbie and Mrs. 
C— left me to myself for a time. I had stayed hoping to 
help gather the corn cobs for lighting the fire, and then, 
perhaps, being permitted to take out the heirlooms from 
the corner closet for setting the table. My thoughts, I 
reflected, often ran in this Jersey vernacular for days af- 
ter hearing it used. It was probably a carry-over from 
New Germany’s childhood days where one avoided words 
not common to others in the group and where neighbors 
always went to back doors when calling. Looking around 
the large but cozy kitchen I recalled the embarrassment 
I felt as a child on one occasion when my mother took us 
to call on a neighbor a few doors below. A playmate 
joined us and we ran ahead to see the small bantam hen 
feeding at the rear. Our neighbor opened the kitchen 
door and we entered just in time to hear my mother’s 
knock at the front door. So amazed was our hostess that, 
“Gott help us! Who knocks on our front door?” slipped 
out in her consternation. But a pleasant visit followed 
and my mother soon came to know her way to back doors 
and other village customs. 


Our kitchen was never so inviting as those of the 
neighbors—ready for callers at all hours—even with the 
barrel of Pillsbury’s Best, the keg of salt pork, bread 
rising on the dough board, plants in the window and 
calico pads on rockers and on the long settee. Like Aunt 
Libbie’s kitchen theirs were sufficiently large to avoid a 
cluttered look. 


Aunt Libbie came in quietly and took up her braided 
rug. The strands were pressed and folded, and were 
ready to be introduced gradually. 


“Tf it’s my opinion’s wanted,” she continued, ignoring 
any interruption, ‘I’m holdin’ back on it. Seems that every 
time some new idea is floated, I say, ‘Not me!’ Take long 
skirts—dust collectors I call ’em now—but when they 
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was first snipped off to the knees, and right on top o’ that 
come along socks and people goes barelegged, I says, 
‘None of that,’ a-holding down my decent long skirts.” 


The rag weaving went on and so did Aunt Libbie. “But 
soon it was short bathing suits. That was something. I 
made up my mind then and there I’d leave off my water- 
logged sleeves and long black stockings, and next thing 
I was peeling off one unnecessary thing after another— 
white starched petticoats, flannel shifts, inside ganzies 
and all—so who can tell what the future holds without 
eatin’ his own words! I hear’em say as them as rides down 
the river tells their wives how they looks to the far side 
of the stream when they come to where the Nudists bathe 
nude. I reckon children must feel lucky at their open-air 
school, excepting in mosquito season. How-some-ever,” 
she concluded, ‘“‘as for me, I’ll stick to my rag rugs and to 
my fig apron, I reckon.” 


* * K 


Below Mays Landing the Trail keeps in touch with 
the river; a wind of one and then of the other, a tag— 
and out they go again. Coming to the meadows wound in 
and out by Patcong and English Creek, are the birds and 
the fish the Indians were paid for having left here. We 
are approaching Great Egg Harbor—to the early J ersey- 
man the land bordering the Bay. 


Gone are the farmer-fishermen. The old Trail remem- 
bers them no more, but their descendants tell of how a- 
mong others whom they brought down the Long-a-Com- 
ing were distinguished naturalists, who fed upon birds 
and fish prepared over their campfires. 


Alexander Wilson’s last visit was in 1813. A dive into 
the chill water of the Bay for a choice specimen resulted 
in his death on August 28rd. of that same year. It oc- 
curred while he was searching for materia] to incorporate 
in his volumes of birdlore. He was buried in Old Swedes 
burial ground, in Philadelphia. 
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Another of America’s famous ornithologists was John 
James Audubon who studied the vireo in Camden, and 
traveled afoot, or in covered wagon, down the Long-a- 
Coming Road to capture and study native birds. 


On one of his trips made in 1829, he remained at 
Great Egg Harbor all that summer. Meadow birds—gulls, 
heron, and little tern all interested him but the prize bird 
he sought was the rare and cunning lawyer, a meadow 
bird with long legs and shiny black neck. 


Audubon, and his companion, paddled their boats 
along the coves of Patcong Creek for several weeks and 
were finally rewarded by finding the elusive lawyer and 
its nests. These he sketched for his illustrious book, 
BIRDS OF AMERICA. This Bay country is given high 
praise in his diary and in an episode entitled, Great Egg 
Harbor, p-606 Vol. III, of his Ornithological Autobio- 
graphy. 


A costly Bird Sanctuary has been set apart, recently, 
to immortalize his memory—down in his own Louisiana 
country. How appropriate that a marker as a token of 
remembrance be raised bearing the name—John James 
Audubon—out on what he fondly called the “Bayous” of 
the Jersey meadows. 
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WALT WHITMAN 


I see not America only—I see not only Liberty’s nation, 
but other nations preparing; | 

I see tremendous entrances and exits—I see new combinations— 
I see the solidarity of races... 

I see Freedom completely armed, and victorious, and very haughty, 
with Law on one side, and Peace on the other, 

A stupendous Trio, all issuing forth against the idea of caste; 

What historic denouements are there we so rapidly approach? 


What whispers are these, O lands, running ahead of you, 
passing under the seas? © 

Are all nations communing? is there going to be but one heart to 
the globe? 

Is humanity forming, enmasse?—for lo! tyrants tremble, 
crowns grow dim; 


Excerpts from YEARS OF THE MODERN by Walt Whitman 


PART I 


FOOTPRINTS ON THE OPEN ROAD 


HE close association of Walt Whitman with New Jer- 
sey began with the accidental circumstances which 
brought him, stricken with paralysis to the home of his 
brother, George Whitman, in Camden, in 1874. But a 
closer association with the very soil and sap of the state 
began in 1876, when first he went to Laurel Springs to 
spend recuperative summers at the farm of the Stafford 
family. The best account of this has been given by Pro- 
fessor Sculley Bradley, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who reveals his love and admiration for Whitman 
throughout all his writings and lectures about the poet. 


This quotation from Dr. Bradley’s article, WALT 
WHITMAN ON TIMBER CREEK, AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE, Volume 5, No. 3, November 1938, is given through 
the courtesy of Duke University Press. 
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Walt Whitman, who came out the ‘ ‘open road” to Glendale, where 

crossing over to Laurel Springs, he visited friends, bathed in Big 

Timber Creek, and studied the wild flowers he describes in 
“Specimen Days.” 





Photograph of a portait of Whitman’s The Whitman Shrine at 330 Mickle St., Cam- 
mother and favorite chair.—Both in the den. Courtesy of Mr. George Praissman,, 


Mickle Street Home. The Whitman Book Shop, Camden, N. J. 


WALT WHITMAN 


“Readers of LEAVES OF GRASS who admire Whit- 
man as a poet of nature are generally well acquainted 
also with the admirable prose sketches of his Specimen 
Days. As nature-sketches they compare favorably with 
the writings of the poet’s great friend, John Borroughs, 
who admired them so much. Every reader of Whitman 
knows that they were written along Timber Creek, New 
Jersey, for the poet tells us so himself. 


“There he fought his first battle against death and 
paralysis, and came off victorious, with a reprieve of six- 
teen years in which to write Specimen Days and Novem- 
ber Boughs and Good-Bye My Fancy, and to revise and 
enlarge Leaves of Grass twice before the so-called ‘“‘Com- 
plete Edition” of 1892. Much of this work was actually 
done on Timber Creek during successive summers. One 
can still, after half a century, take a copy of Whitman’s 
Specimen Days for a guide-book and follow his footsteps 
down the farm-lane from the old Stafford house, and 
thence to the creek, to the spring and mar] pit, the scene 
of the famous mud-baths and sunbaths, and farther on to 
the pond, with its pond-lilies and calamus and hawks, 
still today almost as Whitman described it. 


“Across the pond a few summer cottages, perhaps a 
half dozen, have been built, but the whole impression of 
the spot is still one of solitude only a little less deep than 
that described by the poet: 


“The fervent heat, but so much more endurable in this 
pure air—the white and pink pond-blossoms, with great 
heart-shaped leaves; the glassy waters of the creek, the 
banks with dense bushery, and the picturesque beeches 
and shade and turf; the tremulous, reedy call of some bird 
from recesses, breaking the warm, indolent, half-volup- 
tuous silence; an occasional wasp, hornet, honey-bee or 
bumble (they hover near my hands or face, yet annoy me 
not, nor I them, as they appear to examine, find nothing, 
and away they go)—the vast space of the sky overhead 
so clear, and the buzzard up there sailing his slow whirl 
in majestic spirals and disc; just over the surface of the 
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pond two large slate-color’d draggon-flies, with wings of 
lace, circling and darting and occasionally balancing 
themselves quite still, their wings quivering all the time 
(are they not showing off for my amusement? )—the pond 
itself, with the sword-shaped calamus; the water-snakes 
—occasionally a flittering blackbird, with red dabs on 
his shoulders, as he darts slantingly by—the sounds that 
bring out the solitude, warmth, light, shade—the quawk 
of some pond duck—(the crickets and grasshoppers are 
mute in the noon heat, but I hear the song of the first 
cicadas:) * * * * and over all, encircling all, to my sight 
and soul, the free space of the sky, transparent and blue 
—and hovering there in the west, a mass of white-gray 
fleecy clouds the sailors call shoals of mackerel—the 
sky, with silverswirls like locks of toss’d hair, spreading, 
expanding—a vast voiceless, formless simulacrum—yet 
maybe the real reality and formulator of everything— 
who knows?’ 


“Thus on a July day in 1877 the pond seemed to Walt 
Whitman; and thus on another July day fifty-five years 
later it still appeared, in spite of the thousands of auto- 
mobiles that tore past this solitude oblivious on the high- 
way not two miles away. Hills and water, dragon flies 
and bees, pond-lilies and clover perfume were there un- 
changed. Even for a moment, dimly among the trees of 
the farther shore, flitted the ghost of a mysterious light- 
brown bird. 


It has been said that he was greatly assisted by his 
love of nature, by a capacity for the observation of the 
minutest miracles of plant and animal life such as only 
Thoreau and Burroughs among his contemporaries pos- 
sessed. It was well that he was able to perceive even the 
simple leaves of grass as ‘‘so many uttering tongues,” for 
at first his orbit was a small one. Yet within this orbit he 
observed closely and with returning strength he recorded 
his observations in the notes which later formed his prose 
sketches. He dwelt upon mulleins and wild bees, black- 
berries and birds, the liquid syllables of the spring, clover 
and clouds, oaks and poplars and willows, butterflies, and 
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the “hauty, white-bodied, dark-wing’d hawk.” These he 
incorporated into “SPECIMEN DAYS.” 


And now a closing tribute from Ted Malone’s ALBUM 
OF POETIC SHRINES: 


“The Walt Whitman House, 330 Mickle Street in Camden, New 
Jersey—final refuge of “the good grey poet’s” last long slow 
years. The end of the road at Mickle Street—the end of wan- 
dering the wide highways of the earth—the end of exultation 
and experiences—the end of nights under the stars and days of 
travels—drinking in all of life—a carpenter, a printer’s devil, 
an editor, writing endearing and wonderful words, loving all of 
life and all his fellow-men. The long road ever changing—end- 
ing at last—the grey frame cottage on Mickle Street—today a 
shrine—the iron stove which warmed his bedroom, the stuffed 
parrot and picture of the dog, portraits of his family, his will, 
his cane, his collection of shells—a large photograph of the poet 
inscribed with his own line, “at the last tenderly.” 


PART II 
REFLECTIONS IN THE WATERS OF A MAGIC POOL 


Walt Whitman was known and loved in the Camden 
section of New Jersey. From a somber gray house on 
Mickle Street, in Camden, the good gray poet came sing- 
ing his “Song of the Open Road.” ‘“Afoot and light 
hearted.” In 1884, and for several years afterward, 
Whitman trod in easy stride down the Long-a-Coming 
Road to the home of his friends in Glendale, and cross 
country, to the Staffords, in Laurel Springs. There, seat- 
ed under a lordly maple, he was often found, near a bor- 
der of lilac bushes which he had, himself, planted. Or, 
he may have strolled down to an elbow of the old cedar 
stream, Big Timber Creek, after his affliction led him to 
bathe in the stream‘and bask in the sun, and here have re- 
gained the mood in which he wrote, “I loaf and invite my 
soul.”’ Despite his physical infirmity his mind, while un- 
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fathomably deep, often reflected lighter scenes of his boy- 
hood days out on the Long Island coast. 


He was born at West Hills, Long Island, New York, 
May 31, 1819, near the sea which he loved. His Dutch 
ancestry, with elements of English and probably Welsh, 
had no doubt planted a devotion to the sea in his veins. He 
tells how in youth he loved to race up and down the hard 
sand after bathing, declaiming Homer or Shakespeare to 
the surf and sea-gulls. He pictures himself in that beau- 
tiful poem, “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking,” 
stretched out there by the bay, watching with the father 
bird for the return of its mate that did not come. How his 
soul goes out to the bird in that piercing, entreating cry! 
He interprets every intonation. This, he reflects, was his 
first experience with sorrow, and love, and death. 


Down near the pool his glance encompasses all the 
little Jersey specimens that Nature surrounds it with. He 
notices the orange-colored apples, fruit of the white ce- 
dar, the seed-berries on the medicinal sassafras bush, the » 
warblers and swift flyers. These, and countless small in- 
sects he has not forgotten to mention in his SPECIMEN 
DAYS. The wood-thrush flitting about the underbrush 
of alder and sweetpepper, warbling its delight, has re- 
called the scene of those two happy visitors, the mocking- 
birds from Alabama. He sang back to the birds calling 
them by name. Butterflies perched upon his hand. He 
loved the trees, the flowers and the universal grass which 
he once defined as the handkerchief of the Lord. The 
simplest of Nature’s offerings were significant to him. 


Children gathered about to hear his stories beside the 
lilacs in his dooryard or drew close to his chair under the 
silver maple that grew then near his front door on Mickle 
Street. Sometimes they drove with him—debonair— 
with his horse hitched to the buckboard, and his white 
beard tossed by the wind. Here under the leafy tree, men 
and women stopped as they passed for a few words of 
greeting, or walked with him up from the ferry. He de- 
lighted in the ferryboat crossing—the mingling with peo- 
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ple in his democratic way; conversations with the ferry- 
man at the wheel; the placid water and the stars over- 
head that broadened his conceptions of immortality. 


Like Lincoln, Whitman loved the common people, and 
communed with men in all walks of life. He once said 
that he desired “nothing but what others might have their 
counterpart of under the same conditions.”’ 


Among his friends were numbered the train-hands, 
the mill-workers, the farm-laborers as well as artists, 
writers, and poets. Thoreau, who came to Camden to 
see Whitman spoke of him as the democrat of all time. 
Many notable people visited the little house on Mickle 
Street—Emerson, the sage of Concord, who first pointed 
out the unsual beauty of Whitman’s writings when others 
offered only criticism; among other defenders in those 
earlier days was John Burroughs, the seer of na- 
ture. Dr. Richard Maurice Bucke came from London, 
Canada, where, eventually, Whitman visited him. In his 
biography of Whitman he describes his dress as being 
very plain and says that he usually wore a gray suit of | 
woolen cloth and shirts with large turn-down collars. He 
concludes, “‘His face is the noblest I have ever seen.” 


Among those near to him and beloved in Camden were 
Dr. McAllister, his physician, Thomas B. Harned, Horace 
Traubel, and his faithful housekeeper, Mrs. Mary O. Da- 
vis. It was through the aid of George W. Childs that 
Whitman was able to purchase the Mickle Street house. 
Not only from Philadelphia and Camden were many not- 
able guests received, but important personages arrived 
from all parts of the world to do homage to the aging 
poet. From England came Lord Houghton, Sir Erwin 
Arnold, Oscar Wilde, Herbert Gilcrist and others. 'Ten- 
nyson invited Whitman to come to England as his guest. 


We realize as time passes that Whitman wrote fear- 
lessly and in advance of his day. Being of independent 
mind, he undoubtedly expected criticism for he accepted 
it tranquilly and tolerantly until his day of recognition, 
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coming toward the close of his life. Many of his earlier 
writings were—like the paintings of Thomas Eakins, later 
a famous and lauded artist, abused, and held up to ridi- 
cule. Whitman’s favorite portrait, done by Eakins, has 
since been exhibited in the Academy of Fine Arts in Phil- 
adelphia, and LEAVES OF GRASS has been translated 
into all leading languages. It has been said that Whit- 
man was at once the most condemned and the most ex- 
alted of all poets. 


The city of Camden, like the rest of the world, today 
reveres the name of Whitman. Stores and theaters have 
been named in his honor. The City Hall bears engrav- 
ings of his quotations. The Walt Whitman Hotel displays 
in its foyer a large, soft-colored mural of Whitman rising 
in his dream to behold the “City Invincible.” A Whitman 
postage stamp was issued in February, 1940, and his 
birthday is celebrated each May thirty-first by the WALT 
WHITMAN FOUNDATION. 


Then came NOVEMBER BOUGHS, the last poem he 
wrote. It bespoke the drawing near of his autumn. He 
planned his own tomb, characteristically rugged and sim- 
ple beneath over-hanging trees and bushes of rhododen- 
dron jutting from a bank in Harleigh Cemetery just out- 
side of Camden. He had already built the tomb, marked 
by his own inscription, “FOR THAT OF ME WHICH IS 
TOD 


For that of Whitman which is to live we await with 
open mind the new philosophy vibrating through his writ- 
ings and prophecies, and long with him for the time when 
the world throbs to one heartbeat. We stand aware of 
his influence even as Whitman, sitting beside the remnant 
of stream, was in full awareness of a response that came 
to him from the green bank, the alder bushes, the young 
oak sapling which he plied back and forth in his desper- 
ate attempt to regain his health, not despondent, but 
buoyant and calm, drinking in all that mingled in the air 
from cedar and sassafras and from a life-giving element 
that came to him as if from a presence. 
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Nothing in all that sanctuary at Laurel Springs was 
common or unclean to Whitman. From the time he en- 
tered the farm lane on his way to Timber Creek his heart 
leaped up like a boy’s on the way to the old swimming 
pool. He enjoyed every inch of the lane “fenced with 
chestnut rails.” He addressed the spring and the brook 
—“‘Babble on, O brook, with that utterance of thine!”’ 
He reveled with the birds in “An Early Summer Reveille,” 
and got up at midnight to hear the birds in migration. 


MAY to him was bumble-bee month—his own birth 
month. The croaking of frogs came with the first dog- 
wood blossoms. At sundown there were quail notes, lo- 
custs and katydids. He was close to the up-turned earth 
and birds that dropped over the ploughed meadow for 
worms brought to the surface. Whitman knew and loved 
this countryside, as he loved the Jersey shore where he 
- went for recreation and for communion with the majestic 
sea. 


Back once more in his Camden home, we feel again 
his influence and nearness; standing by the side of the 
ferry-boat watching the gulls take their food from the 
water; crossing and recrossing the Delaware to observe 
more closely the stars and to draw from them companion- 
ship; marking the constellations and the changes in the 
planets. He rises at midnight to take another look at the 
“unparalleled luster” of Mars. We travel the roads he 
trod coming at last to the little house on Mickle Street. 
There are the keepsakes—the stuffed parrot and the 
clock whose painted red cherries were scratched off by 
the parrot; the collection of photographs, among them 
the favorite with his hat and beard brushed by the north 
wind, and the one with the butterfly perched on his fin- 
ger; the round tin bath tub, a splash-pan kept under the 
bed; the stout rocker near a window, and his mother’s 
favorite chair. On the parlor walls are hung portraits 
of his family; his letters and collections of what were 
most precious at the last, and kept there in the glass case. 
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His footprints, wherever he trod, will be reminders 

of his democratic spirit. The song of his brotherhood to 
man will still be heard in the “OPEN ROAD.” 


The Whitman who left “The part of me which is to 
die” still lives. The end—and yet not the end of all. 
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RICHARD SOMERS 


Who Gave the Last Full Measure of Devotion 


REKKING the Long-a-Coming Trail in leisurely fash- 
ion has carried us from cities and villages, past an- 
cient landmarks and through Pine Barren landscapes 
from Camden to Somers Point—from Walt Whitman to 
Richard Somers. 


“The Point” is today one of the attractive resorts on 
the Great Egg Harbor Bay. Its farms and woodlands on 
the edge of the water revel in Barren beauty of gum, pine, 
and cedar. The sweet gum in autumn dress is said to 
represent every color imaginable, several shades of a col- 
or recurring on a single star-shaped leaf; the small shim- 
mering leaves of the sour gum are the first to announce 
autumn in a flame of red. At that juncture where the 
Tuckahoe River empties its waters into the Great Egg 
Harbor Bay autumn is a blaze of glory. Part way up the 
Bay the vegetation and rich soil resemble that of the Del- 
aware’s valley. 


Here the gray timber wolf once thrived until driven 
from South Jersey by the crafty Red Man. Today, amid 
paved streets and handsome bridges, Indian canoes no 
longer shoot across the water nor do stout boats bring 
cargoes of iron, paper, lumber, and charcoal from up 
Mays Landing way. 


Instead, fishing boats and oyster vessels seek their 
coves, pleasure boats sail leisurely about and naphtha 
launches tug upstream. No doubt every boy in Somers 
Point at some time in his life has had a strong desire, like 
his father before him, to ‘‘foller the bay.’”’? What fancies 
allure these youth as they watch the ocean-going vessels 
starting out to sea destined for foreign ports! 


Little wonder that a boy born with this background in 
1778, grew up with a love of the sea in his veins. He, like 
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Whitman, may have run along the shore declaiming Ho- 
mer, or have called aloud to the waves, poems of vikings 
and sea-rovers; or, he may have searched for the coveted 
treasure hidden by Captain Kidd who caved for himself a 
hideout here along the Bay. The same sea chanteys may 
have inspired him with the daring he was to show in time 
to come. ; 


Richard Somers, third of that name, came of a long 
line of sea-faring men. While yet a boy he was destined 
to join the navy and by the time our country was plunged 
into the war with Tripoli in 1803, he had become a naval 
lieutenant, commanding the Nautilus, a schooner of 
twelve guns. This vessel sailed under Captain Preble 
who was in charge of a fleet in the Mediterranean. 


Somers Plantation, or Somerset Plantation, the name 
by which it was earlier known, was a grant of 1695. Here 
John Somers, the immigrant, and great grandfather to 
Richard, built the spacious dwelling which now stands as 
a memorial to the name of Somers. The house was con- 
structed of brick burnt at the Plantation. 


John Somers and his wife, Hannah, were zealous fol- 
lowers of George Fox, the Quaker. They came to this 
country to secure religious liberty. Upon a tract of 3,000 
acres purchased from Thomas Badd the settlement at 
Somers Point was begun with the setting up of log houses 
and a meeting house over which Hannah, herself, presid- 
ed, and which after a time, became a school and finally a 
dwelling. A copy of the original deed was handed down 
to Mrs. M. V. B. Scull, of Somers Point who inherited, 
also, the daguerreotype from which a treasured silhoutte 
has been made. 


A letter from Mrs. Scull tells of the old English custom 
of the inheritance of property by the eldest son being fol- 
lowed in the Somers family so that in time Richard Som- 
ers 3rd was in direct line and inherited the estate as 
shown by the historical papers collated by Mrs. Scull’s 
father, Dr. J. B. Somers, in 1886. 
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Somers Masion House. Courtesy of Mrs. Walter Brooks. 





Somers Masion House after its restoration by the State. Courtesy 
of Atlantic County Historical Society. 
(See Page 118) 


Richard Somers 


Master Commandant 
of the 


United States Navy 





EF 


1778-1804 


Richard Somers. A silhouette from a treas- 
ured doguerotype. Courtesy of Mrs. M. V. B. 
Scull, late of Somers Point. 


RICHARD SOMERS 


J. Fenimore Cooper, in his report of the life of Richard 
Somers, published in the Cape May Magazine of History 
and Genealogy, of June, 1938, traces Somers’ forebears 
on the maternal side back to French ancestry, and de- 
scribes the father as a man of strong English habits and 
character. 


The bravery of Richard Somers has been cited since 
the year that he gallantly gave his life for his country, 
but a detailed version of what happened off the coast of 
Tripoli in 1803, is worth recounting. The whole story of 
his adventure and sacrifice is too little known. This ac- 
count, one of the most vivid, is given by Alfred M. Heston, 
in his second volue of JERSEY WAGGON JAUNTS. It 
is quoted here through the courtesy of the Atlantic Coun- 
ty Historical Society. 


The review begins shortly after the capture of Bain- 
-bridge and his crew and continues: 


“A ketch that had been captured from the Tripolitans 
by Decatur was in the squadron and had been christened 
the Intrepid. Somers proposed to fit up the ketch in the 
dual capacity of fire-ship and infernal, take her into the 
harbor at Tripoli and there explode her in the midst of 
Tripolitan vessels. The panic created by such an assault 
in the dead of night, it was hoped, would produce peace 
and the liberation of Bainbridge and his crew. Somers, 
after some difficulty, secured the permission of Preble to 
engage in his hazardous undertaking. 


“Preble repeatedly warned the young officer of the 
desperate character of the work, and told him that on ac- 
count of the Napoleonic wars the Tripolitans were short 
of ammunition and that so much powder must not fall 
into the hands of the enemy, but Somers needed no warn- 
ing. On the deck of the ketch, around the mast and over 
the magazine was piled a quantity of shells of different 
sizes, and in the hold was placed 1,500 pounds of pow- 
der. Notwithstanding, the desperate character of the 
service so great was their devotion to Somers that every 
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man on board of the Nautilus offered to engage in it. This 
compelled him to make a selection, and after consulta- 
tion with Preble, he selected four men from the Nautilus 
and six from the Constitution, which, with Lieutenant 
Henry Wadsworth, also of the Constitution, an uncle of 
the poet, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and Somers him- 
self, made up the complement of twelve men who were 
permitted to engage in an undertaking which was likely 
to cost them their lives. 


“About ten o’clock Stewart was standing at the gang- 
way of the Siren with Lieutenant Carrol, when the latter, 
craning his neck out into the night, suddenly exclaimed: 
‘Look! See the light!’ In a second a tremendous flame 
shot up hundreds of feet into the air, and the glare of it 
was so intense that it seemed close aboard. The flash and 
shock were so stupendous, that the guardships, though 
far out to sea, trembled and shivered. The officers and 
men looked at one another in mute horror. Could any- 
thing have lived in the area of that dreadful explosion? 
The tension upon the men of the little fleet was almost 
at the breaking point. The vessels beat to and fro be- 
tween the harbor entrances, firing rockets and guns for 
the guidance of possible fugitives. All night the fleet 
kept vigil, but not a shot nor a voice nor even a splash 
came out from the harbor. 


“With the first streaks of dawn the Americans were 
aloft with their glasses. On the rocks at the northern en- 
trance through which the Intrepid had passed they saw 
a mast and fragments of vessels. One of the enemy’s lar- 
gest gunboats had disappeared, and two others were so 
badly shattered that they lay upon the shore. | 


“The details were never actually known. The whole 
thing was over in less than a minute—the flame, the quak- 
ing of towers, the reeling of ships and the bursting of 
Shells. No one ever came back from the ill-fated Intre- 
pid to tell the story of the explosion. 
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“Commodore Preble, in his official report, said the 
men on the Intrepid were officers of conspicuous bravery, 
talent, and merit. Captain Bainbridge, at that time a 
prisoner in Tripoli, saw two bodies that had been found 
in the ketch and four floating in the harbor, and said they 
were so much disfigured that it was impossible to recog- 
nize any human feature, or even distinguish an officer 
from a seaman. Ten were buried on the beach, outside 
the town, while three, who on account of some fragments 
of dress, were believed to be officers—Somers, Wads- 
worth, and Pickle—were interred in the same grave.”’ 


Congress immediately passed a resolution of condo- 
lence and erected a monument at the navy yard in Wash- 
ington in honor of these heroes who esteemed their be- 
loved Country above their very lives. Subsequently, the 
monument was removed to the west front of the capitol, 
and was again transferred in 1860, to the grounds of the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. 


Among his many close friends Somers valued the 
friendship of James Lawrence of Burlington, New Jersey, 
who, like Somers, served as lieutenant in the navy during 
the war with Tripoli. Washington, also, greatly admired 
the character of Somers and as a special token of his ad- 
miration gave him a ring especially prepared with an in- 
teresting and unique arrangement in the center of the 
stone. The Biographical History of the First Congres- 
sional District of New Jersey, Vol. 1, 1900; Page 290, de- 
scribes the ring, but examining the treasure at Indepen- 
dence Hall, there in its glass case, gives a deeper appre- 
ciation of the true regard and affection existing between 
two men—both immortal heroes. The ring is described 
thus: 


“It is a flat gold ring with a square setting of dark 
blue enamel. On the outside edge of this dark blue enam- 
el square is a small stripe of white, and in the center of 
said square is a round box and glass containing hair sur- 
mounted by 13 pearls. The hair contained in this ring is 
said to be that of George Washington.” 
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The Leaming family of Cape May, descendants of 
Constant Somers, brother of the naval hero, inherited the 
treasure being displayed at Independence Hall, in Phila- 
delphia, where it was taken for this purpose from Cape 
May. It was intended by Vice Chancellor Edmund B. 
Leaming, a Mayflower descendant, and native of Cape 
May County, that the precious possession be turned over 
to the Cape May Historical Society, but the Vice Chancel- 
lor died before this tranfer could be executed. Mr. Leam- 
ing’s paternal grandmother was a niece of Lieutenant 
Somers. 


A fitting monument has been set up near his birth- 
place to the memory of Richard Somers by the United 
States Navy of which he was master commandant in 1800, 
having received his warrant as midshipman in 17 98, 
about the time of the establishment of the present navy. 
Four navy craft have since been named in his honor. 


Four years ago the Somers Mansion House was pre- 
sented to the Atlantic County Historica] Society along 
with a fund to be placed toward its maintenance. The 
gift was made by its owners, Florence Hayday Brooks, 
and Lulu Hayday Smith. They had inherited the old 
Somers landmark from their mother, Hannah Somers Hay- 
day, a collateral descendant of Captain Somers, who at 
the time of his early death left no issue. It was designed 
by the donors that the beloved shrine might extend a 
broader historical influence to both county and state. 


The old mansion was in time turned over to the New 
Jersey Historical Sites Commision. In its restoration most 
of the porch with its ornate scrolls of Queen’s lace was 
torn down and the house stands stark facing the Bay as 
if on lookout duty from its high embankment above a re- 
taining wall. The sturdiness of its frame is as unchanged 
as when Somers ancestors built the house not long after 
the founding of Philadelphia by William Penn. 


Upon its completion a dedicatory celebration was held 
in the late summer of 1942. At the request of the Presi- 
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dent, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Frank Knox, Secretary of 
the Navy, wrote to the Mayor of Somers Point these 
words of beautiful tribute: 


“There is no prouder name in the history of the United 
States than that of Richard Somers, who, in an attempt 
to destroy a flotilla of private galleys in our war with 
Tripoli blew up the explosion ship which he commanded 
sacrificing his own life rather than see the ship captured. 
As long as the American flag flies on the seven seas the 
heroism of Richard Somers will not be forgotten.” 
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PART I 
CAPE MAY VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


There’s a barrel-organ caroling across a golden street 

In the City as the sun sinks glittering and slow; 

And the music’s not immortal; but the world has made it sweet 

And enriched it with the harmonies that make a song complete 

In the deeper havens of music where the night and morning 
meet, 

As it dies into the sunset glow. 


From THE BARREL-ORGAN by Alfred Noyes 


EK MAY travel with vacationists over one of the 

bridges at Somers Point into Cape May County and 
glide on down the Ocean Drive, or after crossing over to 
Beesley’s Point we may go out on what was once Indian 
Trail, following the course pursued by John Townsend 
who, in very earliest days, came bearing a wooden yoke— 
as a Crusader would carry a cross. In his footsteps trod 
his wife, Phoebe, and his yoke of oxen. From Beesley’s 
Point traditionally they trod with metered step until they 
stopped to make their home at what later became Town- 
send’s Inlet. 


However we go, it will not be a barging into new ter- 
ritory, for Cape May County has much in common with 
familiar scenes down the Long-a-Coming Trail. It is a 
natural continuation of the trail itself. 


In a resume of a variety of common features would 
appear sand for the glassblower; white cedar swamps; 
some of the Barren’s flora and the same amber streams; 
fishing on bay and ocean; and farming down the trail of 
the old Kechemeches. Besides these, Cape May County 
brings other distinctive gifts all its own. 


Scattered over the entire County are impressions of 
natural sanctuaries for birds, bayberry bushes, stories of 
cattle wandering out on island savannas, boarding houses, 
Cape May diamonds, and Lake Lilly so intriguing to Cap- 
tain Kidd and Captain Mey and to sailors who came to 
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fill their casks with its fresh water. There has been 
shipbuilding on its rivers and oystering in its coves, and 
sunken forests where cedar trees are mined. Its eagles’ 
nests are coveted by museums. Celebrities have been en- 
tertained in its hotels and welcomed in its ancient church- 
es. And there were in those days giant whalers of old 
Dutch fame, beachcombers, and more than the usual 
number of stories of shipwreck in the waters of ocean 
and bay with pirates and hidden treasures in the offing. 


In Cape May County the romance of our South Jersey 
Pine Barrens blossoms again in a Garden County within a 
Garden State as we reach out from the Long-a-Coming. 


Early history and tradition tell of skippers and pirates 
and sea-faring men who explored the Cape along the 
Bay—South Bay it was to Henry Hudson, who discovered 
itin August, 1609. Anchoring his Half Moon a few miles 
north of Cape May Point he found there a tribe of In- 
dians, the Kechemeches, who called the Delaware River 
“Whittuck” and the State of New Jersey ‘“‘Scheyichby”’. 


From the Indians living at Cape May, Peter Hyssen, 
Captain of the whaling schooner, Walrus, purchased in 
1640 a tract of land reaching from the Point four miles 
along the Bay. The purchase was under the direction of 
the Dutch West India Company, and the deed for the sale 
is highly treasured in the archives of Cape May County. 
It was the first recorded purchase of land from the In- 
dians. 


We recall that back in 1614 explorations had been 
made by Cornelius Hendrickson in his small ship, the ON- 
RUST. These were of great significance in paving the 
way a few years later for the coming of Cornelius Jacob- | 
sen Mey. An account of this little Dutch boat from the 
files of Independence Hall, Philadelphia, is thought to 
have been written by Mr. J. L. G. Ferris, whose model of 
his conception of the ONRUST was shown there together 
with an exhibit of his paintings. The model was be- 
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queathed to Franklin Institute. Here is an explanation 
just as it reads: 


“In 16138, while lying in anchor in New York Bay, Adrieen 
Block’s vessel, the Tiger, was destroyed by fire. In spite of 
this loss by the opening spring (1614), Block had completed 
the first vessel built in New York from green timber, and 
with insufficient and imperfect tools he had his men build 
the “Unrust” or ‘Restless’, a shapely ship of sixeen tons, 
44% feet long and 11% feet beam. 

“After some exploration of Long Island Sound, and as far 
north as Cape Cod, Block turned the Unrust over to Cor- 
nelius Hendricksen, who in her explored Delaware or South 
Bay and river, for the first time as far up as Wilmington, 
Del. (1616).” 


Dutch boats somewhat like the ONRUST are still 
popular on the shallow rivers of Holland where buildings 
and trees modify the wind and make it necessary to have 
the rigs high. The lee board—the center-board of the 
present day—stands out so as to temper the wind on the 
side where it is let down. 


So then in 1621, Captain Mey was sent by the Dutch 
West India Company, in his ship the GLAD TIDINGS, 
to continue these earlier explorations. He gave his name 
to the entire area. David de Vries, another Dutch navi- 
gator, established a site along the Bay for whalers as 
early as 1631 and became active in making purchases 
from the Indians, paying for the land in a bolt of cloth, an 
anchor of rum, or a handful of the gaudy trinkets the In- 
dians craved. 


Years before the English had taken over in 1664, 
whalers began coming from New England—Cape Cod, 
Barnstable, New Haven, and from Long Island. We have 
from Gordon’s History of New Jersey: 


“Emigrants from New Haven settled on the left shores of the 
Delaware as early as 1640, some of whose descendants may 
probably be found in Salem, Cumberland and Cape May 
Counties.” 
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Whaling along the Delaware continued a full century. 
Wind and wave had prepared the strand, and the beaches 
were combed smooth. Stout whalers took off in sturdy 
boats to meet the whale and bring him back to shore. The 
meat was cut into cubes and placed in iron pots where, 
heated over burning logs, the fat would fry out. The ac- 
tual contact when the whale was harpooned and towed 
to shore was hazardous for the whaleman. It was not 
always accomplished without the loss of human life. And 
besides the dangers of an encounter there were anxious 
days when no whales were seen and children at home 
were waiting for bread. 


Besides the whalebone valued at more than $1,000, 
one fish alone would net from three to four thousand dol- 
lars, but the whalers’ share was only a small proportion 
of the net gains of the Whaling Company. 


During the long winters whalers passed their time 
cutting down trees, and digging stumps from their plan- 
tations. Woodpiles near back doors grew high and the 
blaze from logs roared up the throat of the large chimney 
as family and friends gathered near the fireplace. Bal- 
lads and sea chanteys sung by their forefathers were 
brought out on such occasions. This “Ballad of the Whal- 
ers” came from England to New England and then to 
South Jersey. It may well have been one of many ballads 
sung by the whalers of old Town Bank. I have never seen 
it attributed to any author. 


OLD BLOWHARD 


Old Blowhard was our captain’s name, 
His ship the “Lion Bold”’, 

And away we sailed to the Northern Sea 
To face the frost and cold; Brave Boys! 


With a fal la, fal la: la la la la la: 
Fal la la la, fal la la la, fal la la la la la la. 
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He sent the mate unto the masthead 
With a spying-glass in hand; 

““A whale, a whale, a whale!” he cried, 
“She blows at every span.” Brave Boys! 


The captain stood on the quarter deck 

A sturdy little man was he; 

“Over-haul, over-haul! Let your main tackle fall 
And launch your boats for sea.” Brave Boys! 


We hit that whale and away she flew, 

Cut a flourish with her tail, 

But Oh and Alas, we lost one man 

And did not catch that whale! Brave Boys! 


When this came to the captain’s ears, 

A surly little man he grew, 

And for the loss of our little cabin-boy 
A-down the colours he drew. Brave Boys! 


The losing of our little cabin-boy 

Did grieve our captain sore, 

But Oh, the loss of that big fat whale 

Did grieve him a great deal more. Brave Boys! 


Not until the close of the whaling industry did the pi- 
lots come. They knew the channels and shoals and learn- 
ed how to pilot ships up the river. But alone, the whalers 
had plowed the sea in the days of their pioneer expedi- 
tions. They had built their first settlement at Town Bank, 
or Cape Town in 1685—a settlement that was later en- 
croached upon, and finally washed away, by the sea. 


From the Methodist Church at Head-of-the-River 
came those who, following the winding trail of Bishop 
Francis Asbury’s Circuit, made their pilgrimages each 
year about the time of the Revolution to Ocean Grove, 
where Camp Meetings were inaugurated which have 
since become an established institutions. 
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Such influences as the establishing of churches of vari- 
ous denominations, together with natural Quaker piety, 
held in check pirate activities in the days of Captain 
Kidd, who landed on Cape May Point as early as August 
10, 1669, and filled his casks from the fresh waters of 
Lake Lilly. According to tradition he left his treasure bur- 
ied under Kidd’s tree that stood for many years near the 
lighthouse. It is common belief that part of the hoard is 
deposited in a cache on the Atlantic seaboard frequently 
claimed as a hideout for Captain Kidd or Blackbeard 
Teach. 


Kidd was finally brought to justice by the British who 
complained that the gentle Quaker folk in this area failed 
to imprison the desperado or to take any part in his cap- 
ture. Historical records show that he was taken to Lon- 
don and hanged from the yardarm of his own ship. 


A hundred years later when British officers came to 
fill their barrels from the fresh water of Lake Lilly dur- 
ing the War of 1812, and raided the fat cattle that fed 
on nearby savannas, the incensed patriots dug a trench 
which admitted water into the lake from the briny sea. 
It has since then been returned to its beauty as a fresh 
water body with a floating carpet of lily-pads and pure 
white lilies where birds delight to drink. 


Wild geese flying over in their V-formation suggest a 
bird’s eye view of Cape May Point. Hundreds of orni- 
thologists come here to meet the birds. They can identi- 
fy in the motley flock eagles, flickers, sea-hawks, fish- 
hawks or osprey, owls, song-birds and birds of prey. More 
than a hundred species enjoy the Bird Sanctuary and a 
dip into Lake Lilly. The Sanctuary is named for the late 
Dr. Witmer Stone, dean of American ornithologists. He 
was for years on the staff of the Philadelphia Academy 
of Natural Sciences whose members, with scores of other 
bird lovers, visit Cape May in the fall of the year to watch 
the birds hop off on their Southern cruise through the air. 
Hunters once found this spot a prolific hunting-ground, 
and thousands of birds were slaughtered ruthlessly until, 
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through the efforts of the Audubon Society, the sanctu- 
ary was fittingly dedicated to the birds for which the 
beautiful grove of trees and bushes of bayberry and bit- 
tersweet once formed so natural a habitat as they gath- 
ered to wing their way south. 


The lighthouse here on the Point, standing 169 feet 
high, lights the way with its bon voyage flashes, or, its 
beacon light, and extends to the birds a welcome when 
they return to our shores in the spring. Lights have 
played an important part in portecting sandy shoals and 
small islands with backwater where tossed the early sea 
craft—the raft, the dugout, or the little Packet plying in 
and out with mail and passengers, and clippers that 
spread their sails like windjammers and were off for fields 
of gold. These and larger vessels were Cape May’s con- 
tribution for protection and food supply during the Revo- 
lution. Some with spying glasses kept us aware of the 
enemy’s activities from their ambush behind islands of 
holly or cedar. 


Farther inland were the dark swamps with forests of 
white cedar impenetrable to man. They ran from Dennis 
Creek and across Cedar Creek almost separating the 
northern section of the County from the Cape. The first 
road through this land of ditches and dense growth was 
heralded by those of both sides. Even the women came 
with dishpans of earth to help fill the hollows. Men fin- 
ally overcame the barrier with roads and bridges and 
ship-building coves along the streams, and, so in time, the 
swampers overcame the dangers of the forests and mined 
its valuable logs. 


Unquestionably, the greatest of all activities has de- 
veloped from what was once spoken of as Cape May 
Boarding Houses. Today, new hotels like blossoming 
flowers dot the spring landscape along the new fifty- 
mile Ocean Drive. From Ocean City, ‘‘America’s Great- 
est Family Resort” and a boat-building center, we wind 
past Strathmere, Avalon, Sea Isle City, Townsend’s Inlet, 
Stone Harbor, and the Wildwoods, down at last to where 
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all trails converge at Cape May, the earliest bathing re- 
sort on the Atlantic Coast. 


Sea bathing was done with gerat decorum. Men and 
women bathed at distinctly different hours and never 
mingled in bathing costume on the beaches. A white 
flag for women and a red one for men signified official 
hours when the bathing beach might occupy each sex. 
And the flag signals were never confused. Ladies were 
garbed in long full skirts and fitted basques, black stock- 
ings and wide-brimmed hats tied under the chin. The 
hair flowing over the shoulders rose and fell with the 
waves in mermaid style. In the first hotel, the spacious 
old Atlantic, sheeted partitions gave privacy to men and 
women on either side who slept on cots or wooden settees. 


With the arrival of the REPUBLIC and other pleasure 
boats that came sailing into port the time had come for 
a pier to be built—one that extended well out to provide 
a dock for landing. It was set up each summer and taken 
down in the fall to protect it from winter storms. 


As far back as 1857, when Atlantic City was in its 
cradle or infancy, steamships plying between New York 
and Philadelphia made regular stops at Cape May. It 
had become the fashionable resort of the day. Hotels 
grew rapidly. The new Pennsylvania Railroad carried 
throngs that crowded the Stockton, the Windsor, and 
Congress Hall where presidents, congressmen, and other 
notables assembled, among them General Grant, Lin- 
coln, Pierce, Henry Clay, and Commodore Decatur. 


The fame of yesterday is found now only in the back- 
ground of Cape May’s history. The resort, however, is 
still a distinctive Cape May to those who enjoy restful 
spaces, well-ordered piers, gardens, and shady lawns 
bordered with luxuriant hydrangeas, and, over all, salt 
air from both ocean and bay bringing an atmosphere of 
TWENTY MILES AT SEA. 
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PART II 
ATLANTIC CITY 


From Coaching Days to Nowadays 


“‘No-siree!’’ said Uncle Jo, shoving his hands deep 
down in his trouser pockets, his eyes following the line of 
cars that, like a cavalcade, were winding their way sea- 
ward, down the Long-a-Coming. 


“The likes of that warn’t never thought of back in 
coaching days. Where d’you reckon they’d all be go- 
ing?’’ he asked, incredulously, unfastening a strap of 
suspender that hitched his trousers almost up to armpit 
length before seating himself in the hickory woven rocker 
on the porch of our Dutch cottage. 


Aunt Libbie Longdweller, who had driven up the trail 
with her niece, Sally, had selected the platform rocker 
disguised with a cover of chintz and impressed into porch 
service, and the more rapidly Aunt Libbie talked the fast- 
er went the rocker back and forth. 


Sally braced herself with pillows at one end of the 
glider and spread out a square she was doing in cross- 
stitch. ? 


“Where do you reckon they would be going nowa- 
days?” responded Aunt Libbie, with her own answer 
ready, “I’ll wager not too many is figgerin’ on ‘cappin’ 
off’ at Somerses Point like the stagecoaches used to do. 
They race along and there ain’t no stopping them,” she 
said, ‘‘till they speed over the bridges that leads to At- 
lantic City, or Ocean City, or, maybe, Beesley’s Point, and 
on they go a-waving at all the gay picture-book resorts— 
what’s left of ’em, a-fetchin’ up at Cape May.” 


“T reckon some figgers on looking in at the horse-rac- 
ing around Atlantic City way,’ remarked Uncle Jo, 
“What with horses racin’ and cars, and people, by the 
Lord Harry, we'll all be flyin’ yet.” 
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“Not much time for hiker’s clubs,” laughed Sally, 
looking up from her cross-stitch sampler. 


I mentioned the Airport near Atlantic City for people 
who preferred to fly across the meadows, and we talked 
about the throngs who go down to Cape May Point in Oc- 
tober each year to see the birds take off for winter quar- 
ters in the South, each in its individual airship. 


‘‘Reckon birds has notions same as people,” observed 
Uncle Jo, ‘“‘so when one sets up to travel south the rest 
follows. I hear tell they are offering the birds free hous- 
ing, food, sleeping-quarters and all—’em as stays for the 
winter at Brigantine. The whole place is chock-full of 
dried berries, seeds, and sedges that all birds takes de- 
light in.” 


These observations carried me back to Convention 
Days when as children we played games hiding in and 
out of sand dunes at the lower end of Absecon Island 
while my father attended the sessions. He told us that 
Thomas Budd owned the entire island at a very early 
date, and that until the coming of trains in 1854, the 
whole of Atlantic City was a concern of sand dunes, 
gnarled cedar trees, sea gulls and a handful of homes— 
suddenly I realized that Aunt Libbie was speaking— 


“Pears to me,” she concluded, ‘“‘I recollect they said 
as how Millicent Leeds and her husband, Jeremiah, start- 
ed Atlantic City’s first hotel in their home before the 
Leedses went to settle Leeds Point and help build the 
Friends’ meeting house, and write almanacs.” 


‘“‘Almanacs!”’ echoed Uncle Jo, drawing near so as to 
be sure he heard through the din of cars that went speed- 
ing by, honking and passing each other. 


“They cert’ny did,’”? Aunt Libbie defended, nodding to 
the rhythm of the rocker. ‘They all got their heads to- 
gether when Ben Franklin come down to visit the Leedses 
at the Point.’’ 
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“Poor Richard,” sighed Sally. 


““How-some-ever, at that time people was bent on get- 
ting into Atlantic City, only the stages couldn’t get any 
futher than the meadows on account-a the thoroughfare’s 
being there. People, first off, had to get out of the stage- 
coaches and cross the water in boats to get to what was, 
back in those days, the makings of Atlantic City.” 


“Well, [ll be flabbergasted!’ chuckled Uncle Jo, 
“And look at her now. People is mostly that way—like 
cows—put up a fence and they’]] find a way to get over. 
There warn’t no hawkin’ about, neither. Atlantic City’s 
just sprang up hand over fist ’til in, well, leastways less 
than a hundred year, she’s overtaken most of the Jersey 
resorts.” Uncle Jo suddenly bethought himself of Grand- 
father Longshore’s book. 


“Sez here,” he read, finding the passage, ‘Atlantic 
City’s incorporation took place on Absecon Island, March 
ord, 1854.” 


The memorandum book could be depended upon for 
dates and definite facts, but, after all, the actual experi- 
ences of our neighbors had frequently proved, like fiction 
—stranger than fact. Only one had to wait patiently 
until the spirit moved for a freer and more personal ex- 
pression. : 


“Atlantic City is gay Paree on a holiday,” said Sally, 
“It’s young and full of fun.”’ 


“And while it is typical of seashore resorts it holds 
the unique title of PLAYGROUND OF THE WORLD.” 
I said, “With the millions spent each year for fun and at- 
tractions the city is more than a bauble of passing fame. 
It is a substantial city of sophistication for pleasure seek- 
ers from all parts of the world. It’s definitely not old so 
there’s little of historic background, but it may be that 
what is lacking in ‘background’ is made up in ‘play- 
ground.’ ”’ 
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“This city,” spoke up Uncle Jo, becoming enthusias- 
tic, “is popular not only because of its eight-mile board- 
walk, its million-dollar piers, the largest Auditorium, 
with that great pipe organ in it, but there be more to it 
than that.’’ Then consulting the memorandum book 
again—‘‘Sez here: Its popularity is mainly because of 
the unrivaled smoothness of its beach, its favorable cli- 
mate, because of the swirling waters of the Gulf Stream 
that wash its coast, and the tang of pine air blowing in 
from the Barrens of New Jersey’s Pine Belt!” 


“Its climate is remarkably mild,” I said, recalling how 
little snow of any consequence fell during those winters 
I spent in Atlatnic City, “Snow was often melted on its 
downward flight—the flakes remained, perhaps, long 
enough to blanket housetops and form fairy castles of 
what were once hotels, and puff out in short-lived feath- 
ery billows to meet the foam of ocean’s waves. But the 
reign of the Snow-King was doomed when breezes heavily 
laden with ocean’s brine blew over the city. 


“T went sleigh-riding once down Pacific Avenue,” said 
Sally, ‘‘and we came back on slush—another hour or two 
and there was no trace of snow.”’ 


“What spites me most of all,’”’ declared Aunt Libbie, 
“is how the sand dunes were all taken away down where 
we used to sit around a clam-bake with sea gulls 
a-wacthin’ like vultures all ready to swoop down on the 
food that was left; well, sir, right there they built the 
beautiful homes of Chelsea, and farther down Ventnor 
and Margate way they did the same thing. Longport, 
laying on the Bay, as she did, had a start on the rest. 


“Long about that time,’”’ Aunt Libbie rocked on, ‘“‘roll- 
ing chairs come to be invented. I recollect the time I 
tuck my father for a ride in one of them new-fangled 
chairs for his birthday. First off, was a Bay dinner at the 
Knife-and-Fork Inn. We left Dad’s T-Model down that 
little street where the High School stands now. 
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“ “Don’t park it down in front of the hotel,’ ” I said, 
‘fon account the flaps wouldn’t stay shut, and it was un- 
common noticeable in a way peticlar, and then it had to 
be cranked every time you’d start it up.. We stayed eat- 
ing so long, the food being sea-ketched and everything 
lookin’ so immaculain. It was gettin’ dusky when we 
hurried to the chair pavilion because, as Dad said, your 
friends from back home couldn’t rightly see you after 
dark even with all the new lighting system on the board- 
walk.” 


“On that occasion you were two of the 16,000,000 
who visited Atlantic City each year,” said Sally, pertly. 

“And the boardwalk is considered the promenade of 
the nation with its six great piers and its auditorium seat- 
ing 41,000,” I added, following the immensity of its 
greatness, “Each hotel is ornate and looks like a million- 
dollar structure.”’ 


Then I realized I was talking in terms of large figures 
that at times smothered Atlantic City’s real greatness. 
So, abruptly, I shifted to the Absecon Lighthouse that 
was protected by stone jetties placed by the Government. 


““Mentioning the Lighthouse,” sighed Aunt Libbie, 
“my Dad could never forgive himself for not investing in 
one of those sandy lots up near the Inlet. Sand kept 
washing in and building new land so that before long 
$10,000,000 worth of new Government property was sold 
for building lots. Me! I’m glad we didn’t get mixed up 
in it, and, in that long law suit trying to decide who own- 
ed the new land the sea give over—the city or the lot 
owner. The Lighthouse stands there now, 167 feet high, 
two blocks back from the sea.” 


Uncle Jo had been turning pages and was keeping the 
place with his index finger as book mark. 


“The Lighthouse,” he read, ‘‘was built in 1854—-same 
year as the first train came steaming into Atlantic City— 
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some says it pulled in with 600 persons, but others doubt 
that many ever crowded into the three coaches the engine 
brung over the Narrow Gauge—the Camden and Atlan- 
tic Railroad it was then.” He read on—‘They soon ran 
two trains each way, daily, and charged $4--a round-trip. 
At a pace of sixteen-miles-an-hour the steam horse soon 
outdistanced the stagewabons—with their four or six, or 
even, eight horses, that crossed long about that time on a 
toll road from Pleasantville. 


“T calalate,” concluded Uncle Jo, closing the Memo- 
randum Book and tucking it safely into his pocket, “‘it 
was in 1878, that the EQUIBUS made its appearance,” 
chuckling to himself he stopped a split second to make 
sure of his audience, and to cast an amused glance at 
Aunt Libbie—still rocking. “It was a strange contrap- 
tion, perky like a hobby-horse,”’ he said, “‘a carriage made 
up of a wicker basket. It seated four persons and a front- 
_ geat driver right comfortable. There warn’t only two big 
wheels and the wagon part fitted clear down on to the 
horse’s back so that the load was rightly balanced. Be- 
ings the horse was mostly hidden it wouldn’t have to be 
a fancy animal—there it was. Nothing to fool with, only 
had to get in and just plain ride.” ' 


“Some hobby horse!” Aunt Libbie stopped rocking 
long enough to sniff. 


“Right smart for ’em ’ere times, though,” laughed 
Uncle Jo, ‘‘but nowadays a body drives in a car, a bus, or 
mebby a station wagon down one of the Horse Pikes or 
else over the span from Somerses Point, or comes from up 
the New York Highway.” 


““And, again, some get there by flying right into At- 
lantic City’s Airport,’ reminded Sally. 


“Well, 1 reckon it doesn’t matter how you get there,”’ 
summed up Uncle Jo. Then after a pause for reflection, 
“It’s real amazin’ what honeymooners can find to do ex- 
tra, like as bathing, or jest plain settin’ on the beach un- 
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der one ’o them big umberellers—or boating, fishing, and 
watching the breakers roll in foam and shells, and the 
sea-gulls drop down to pick up, mebby, a soft-shell clam 
—and, again, the sand artist, the roller-chairs, concerts 
and auctions, and then, at the last, when the honeymoon- 
in’s done, they comes along home tared and happy— 
with a box of salt-water taffy under each arm.” 


“A good promoter of honeymoons,” laughed Sally, 
folding her sampler, but Uncle Jonas was watching for 
Aunt Libbie’s approval. She reached for the tray I had 
brought out, then setting down the jug of apple juice she 
pronounced grudgingly, ‘Good enough fer maybe a pix- 
chur of Atlantic City, but when it comes to honeymoons 
I figger as there’s ’em as knows better nor I.” 
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EULOGIES TO A RIVER BESIDE THE TRAIL 


HE title is not intended to imply that the river is dead 

but rather that it has reached the journey’s end, sur- 
rendered its entity, and mingled its brown waters with 
those of the Great Egg Harbor Bay. 


Its goal is won as each contribution of magnificent vol- 
ume buries itself deep in the “Great Water Where Day- 
light Appears.”’ 


The river has crossed and recrossed the trail and has 
touched up the swamp areas with beauty from the time 
it left its luxurious cradle in the Camden County Park at 
Berlin to begin its journey bayward carrying the healing 
tang of the white cedar in its quiet waters. 


They have been comrades to the journey’s end—the 
trail and the river. When they came sufficiently close 
lanes extended from one to the other, and such views 
were brought to light as the spread lake at New Brooklyn 
and the picnic grounds at Inkskips out the Piney Hollow 
Road. Cow-swimming Lane is a reminder of the old 
swimming hole where, a century ago, cows went to swim 
and forage. And down the Buena Road villagers drove 
in farm wagons with the family wash to the Hospitality 
Branch. After washing and rinsing, the clothes were 
spread out to dry on beach-plum bushes while the family 
bathed above where soap bubbles frothed their way down 
the stream. 


The river has unmistakably had many a chuckle at 
our expense. The Whitmyer neighbors tell of an excur- 
sion down the Great Egg Harbor—a combination of pic- 
nicking and huckleberrying. The sister and her son now 
city dwellers, were visiting. All sang gayly as they 
stripped the huckleberries that hung like droops. 


In the late afternoon the boat was poled along to a 
place partly hidden by rushes, where it was to be tethered 
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until called for. Dexterously all fell to and filled up the 
pail. A push of the long pole brought the boat to its 
moorings. Out stepped the neighbor with the lunch bas- 
ket. The impulsive youth jumped over with the chain, 
but as his mother held out the pail of berries the weight 
on one side caused the boat to dip, casting the mother 
safely on shore, but alas, the river claimed its toll for the 
shining berries landed in the river and sped down with 
the current like a study in billows of blue. 


Innumerable paths led to spots where misguided fish 
took shelter in coves well known to fishermen-farmers, 
and children caught sunfish in the small brooks that fed 
the river and splashed around in bare feet gathering 
pond lilies. 


Uncle Bill’s boat had for years been moored to a gum 
tree on the bank of the Egg Harbor River, near the Buena 
Road. Returning recently to the home of his youth his 
boat was again seen in its usual hiding place. Early one 
evening he started out alone as was his custom expecting 
to fish until midnight. Long before that hour he was 
bringing up an eel when suddenly, something went wrong. 
With the skirmishing of the eel’s landing, and the swift- 
ness of the river current the boat capsized. Struggling to 
right it the rugged fisherman became exhausted and was 
washed against the river’s bank. His boat was carried 
down stream amid bubbles of laughter from the rushing 
current. Clambering up the bank he looked about, but 
seeing no path he decided philosophically, it would be saf-. 
er to wait until he was missed at home and help would 
arrive. 


At five o’clock the next morning they found him asleep 
on the soft white river and exhausted, but not much the 
worse for his experience. His boat was discovered in the 
bushes below. It was towed in later, and tethered again 
to the sturdy gum tree. 


So far, the river, like the trail, has been somewhat 
long-a-coming, but approaching a meter where water is 
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measured at Folsom its current seems to speed to a new 
high of 50,000,000 gallons of water a day, or thereabouts, 
in an average recording—a lot of water to pass under the 
bridge, and then, with no compunctions of speed regula- 
tions, to turn on its heel, as it were, and, with a swishing 
of waters, meet the Hospitality Stream that leaps in ec- 
stasy over the dam at Pennypot to join it. Both bubble 
and gurgle and shake their spume into the air like a team 
of galloping horses. Then, almost immediately, the river 
has its waters under control and on it goes catering at an 
even keel. 


Again and again, do we come on neglected lanes that 
lead out from the river to the trail, which actually is the 
Black Horse Pike now, until it reaches Weymouth. One 
such overgrown lane once led to a match factory. Some 
of those of the past generation recalled cartloads of 
matches being hauled up from the river in mule-teams. 
_ They describe how the drivers kept up a continuous ““‘vee- 
ing and hawing and son-ova-bitching” in order to escape 
first a tree on one side and then on another. 


A recent trip through this area was accomplished only 
by the skill of our woodsman chauffeur who dodged 
enough woodiness to take us safely to the river at Cold 
Spring, there, avoiding a spong from the stream we 
curved off at Jacob’s Field and again reached the river at 
each point where it bends almost at right angles forming 
a horse-shoe. So close were the ends it seemed more like 
a loop of ribbond water, but our guide declared that five 
acrs of woodland are encircled within Horseshoe Bend. 


The high bank that continues to protect the river on 
the trail side is kept fragrant with flowers in season. Par- 
ticularly is this true along the enchanted ground that lies 
between Pennypot and Weymouth where lupin and laurel 
and myriads of wild flowers border the stream. Dr. Van 
Dyke and others who have gone down in canoes, flat- 
bottom boats, or motor boats have already eulogized its 
beauty. Across, where bog of iron once lay, the marsh is 
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covered with young maples and low bushes in which birds 
sing their eulogies. 


The river lies in a deep ravine, its bed channeled out 
by the swift moving current and by waves that washing 
up a generation ago left a vessel stranded on its bank as 
the tide ebbed, too weak to carry it back. 


Turning onto the Weymouth Road we came to a full 
stop at the bridge beside the ruins of furnace and paper 
mills. We were facing the river which was coming to- 
ward us in all serenity. Shaded by the mighty oaks, 
spruce, and locust trees of the old Colwell Estate— (now 
in possession of Dr. Trescher, of Baltimore)—-we ob- 
served that the winding stream had elbowed its way out 
into the sunshine. The mirrored surface of smooth water 
reflected a magnifiicent view of maple sapplings and 
branches of black oak. 


It came smiling to our feet. Then solemly it ducked 
under the bridge. Leaving our car we ran down the op- 
posite bank, on, past the spring, and beheld the waters in 
a great fury tossing about over stone ruins that hindered 
its course. We followed a path through the fallen debris 
of the cotton-mill ruins—trees, path, and stones all merci- 
fully covered with honeysuckle to hide their wretched- 
ness. A few yards below, the dark stream turned in 
swift commotion making a dead end of the lane where we 
stood as it seethed madly onward, nor did it subside, until, 
crossing the trail, it lapped gently the sides of a ravine 
at the rear of the little church of the iron-masters’ day. 

Its waywardness now wholly departed, what was a 
foreboding stream spread out in a smiling gesture across 
Lake Lenape, and lazed in the sun—then converging, it 
gurgled over the falls near the cotton mill as if reveling in 
one last fling of youth. Finally, it curled into a cove be- 
side the bridge and there lay down to rest. 


Another day we looked over its wide expanse as it 
left Mays Landing to wind faithfully beside the trail. All 
the cavorting of its youth was gone. For centuries car- 
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goes of iron wares, lumber, and cotton have been carried 
on these lower tide waters in vessels and smaller boats, 
and light craft has skimmed over the surface. Much has 
been, and still is, demanded by man but the river has met 
the challenge and discharged its obligations, day by day, 
year by year, on down the centuries. 


Approaching the bayous of the Audubon country con- 
tributions were received from its tributaries—the Tucka- 
hoe River and English and Patcong Creeks—their com- 
bined volumes were laid proudly at the feet of the Great 
Egg Harbor Bay. 


Looking backward, we have trod the trail and peered 
through vistas of its byways to the river. There is much 
left unsung—nor could the fragrances, the call of the 
mourning dove, the uncoiling of cinnamon fronds, or the 
waywardness of a beloved river, ever be wholly captured 
and sung. 


If part of that which has been left unnoticed down the 
generations is here brought into consciousness then will 
a chance outing down the trail beside the river take on 
new significance. 
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Botanical Names of the Most Common Plants of the Pine Barrens 
Southern New Jersey 


Adder’s-tongue ................. Hh pene ake peal Erythronium americanum 
RT TEE Fase hiss ccasacescsesceavcavenecssautavaxdascacs Epigaea repens 
MEE Eee ae) ts 2 ca vatugvanvseyaastenvankaveacens Sagettaria latifolia 
EMT EECAUO EES BN lc Cay ces sh plac dpadodsaua’ de piens caves etesncineds Aster laevis 
Azalea (Swamp Honeysuckle) .................... Rhododendron viscosum 
EUMETSAT NES Poe 3ooas is 0 sce Lvpi-acupd teesadvwececnetbekabek? Rudbeckia hirta 
lec tidas cacddavahsAudopvguovevapasinssescese’ Houstonia caerulea 
MC CC TTLITISNY Poco cc ev acveyoiadecess sascesuteeysacdon cons Eupatorium album 
IE TRC OR LULU Fo, anh ecely yy essnsarsdvascoverve Eupatrorium perfoliatum 
Bouncing Bet (soapwort) ...............ccccesseeeeeeeeeees Saponaria officinalis 
rg ny \ 25s havi sen facrsiorniaiorgninvowisetass Ranunculus repens 
Butter-and-Eggs (toadflax) ............cccccccscscesecceeceeeeeeees Linaria vulgaris 
MERI ES nee cc Ay decors Vata oh snées pono peeind veevas Asclepias tuberosa 
ES Ee i. ad ide iuee as sud/0 sone vadvnvdiesoeasviceseterbue' Liatris Scariosa 
Re ec fae 05 ca deca tov oics abcde <dvevat Oise chvran’ xaessttinkuale Iris Versicolor 
SERIES ERT ooo. ois cungcussice tusne bons nvasdeoteenvaveacens Opuntia opuntia 
ety Sa aR aE Calopogon pulchellus 
Ne ciel gc.) ecucn bavasedviveatseneococes Chamadophne calyculata 
a rand.) 655 xs acd onghisstednaasap seb reaoes eyes tietnnarins Nepeta Cataria 
Ne Res sda adedy cours saey'ne hens ona voanven creuderwestashs Typha latifolia 
MENT. Fe Poca seh ss coarse adskucenavsnsercancoapaaseedies Trifolium pratense 
RD Ty cb es ikl coos bsahad raced Ghsie nen son seniesaehiigces Nymphaea advena 
MIEN TE ogo ays coa esl dids vey davesvoancortvsadnecs Oxycoccus Macrocarpus 
RMB MEISE ih cccus ta neesiiedee duvasvoscdesabyeuibeisea venves Schizaea pusilla 
BET CMG eo occu cesconsssssonscecsvecenncs Chrysanthemum leucanthemum 
ETE RIOT M DIOS Po os, uecesscoscudepecessossenvénchsocsnadusaesugiens Aster family 
ERM Re re seu vite ca uedeyenbsivsbeckssans Taraxacum officinale 
NS Pe Ly hl ed oaks tone passes tuorpeenstniasenetedusa send Cornus florida 
Everlasting (white) ...............cccccccsseecseeeeeees Gnaphalium obtusifolium 
Everlasting (Mouse-ear) ................ccc.000 Antennaria parlinii Fernald 
NEE Sig | Sa Oenothera biennis 
EER 8, .: So Lass sahkaprooendeoneoderessee Tephrosia virginiana 
Ren iit er fo, Fra Ns cane chs) céssah ans iakivediacsareshaeas Gentiana crinita 
EEE UN et isga basbunserastreesansepsodenshioah es Orontium aquaticum 
TINE Ei s008 ba esses hives iow inldechascivsodsegecasan Solidago sempervirens 
Heather (Pine Barren) ................... Mars Rw ay tee a Heath-like Hudsonia 
a re ise bn cp ewadabauns fnikionk Caprifoljaceae 
ES OES lg CSG A AUS RIAA SUA EAL ay EOP et Dumosa 
Indian Pipes ........ fe NS SNE a oR DR Ral Fa UROL ELAR UMNO Monotropa uniflora 
ET ce a ceces Mugs gussnsterdnagecned Monotropa uniflora 
MME OH MUIDIG (50.05 550ccetscinesavceeoronssosboasnsyoseesoes Arisaema triphyllum 
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Joe; Pye Weed 355 i Mle bul a a ne Eupatorium purpureum 
lnadlies ‘Thumb 1 $)..25. 00 ice Shee ae Polygonum persicaria 
Dadies|Tresseg 0 /..).0;1) eee aa Gyrostachys gracilis 
Lean EL eh hsihtog tayiuce se ese a Re ey Kalmialatifolia 
GUpinie Te 0 ree ik Eat. os 6 SSN eee Lupinus perennis 
PIB SUGUA SLL print tect ois.) bd het ee Magnolia virginiana 
BRSROCW Eee nty yy) 0.0 ka ava US a Rhexia virginica 
Moccasin Flower (ladyslipper)) 5.) Cypripedium acaule 
Bo Revd s ET (2) es AM Wane ae Oe OM AE do ah Convovulus sepium 
HAAG) LES NESS ie ARIES OSU ane OIL NSD Di Later A ne Verbascum Thapsus 
DUESCLE GOO ge an liber sree yt mew ang ae Phoradendron (Nuttall) 
Otoins Cw nitectringed) oye eos ee Habenaria lacera 
Eg) ST CPE AAI UU RA ee ota NU AIMS bare Pontederia cordata 
SAUGOREW ML wee Ue iin. oe Ua Tee at Chimaphila umbellata 
PRG HORT MEAN Cra iti cel ae One a tae Sarracenia purpurea 
ag 1 ll beh Aid a CLES OO Pyxidanthera barbulata 
B52 9 AES ghee ta lane NR OP PRE RR ONE SA oy .. Polygala brevifolia 
OER Time tere totes cath he OE ce Min Coated Phytolacca decandra 
Lacs ea kl ad C12 EE ne a ene Re AAR Cc Aristida tuberculosa 
Geer rr ntre e DACe cho) Re ey ee Daucus carota 
Parr OIeREeryy We ctetze  NeP Ie ed pL Ryle ihe Rhododendron maximum 
ROOBRS MOS Mere nt ue RUE od Wee Hibiscus moscheutos 
Rose Pogonia .......... da aapE bare SPURL Et, Pogonia ophioglossoides 
amram yEMaden rivers Se UN SCL am Dendrium buxifolium 
ii bgt ES alee: UR Nee Rete RR eC I Cee de Arenaria caroliniana 
ico late A oe aa Rs sn |) Prunella vulgaris 
OUEST E CYT 005, AMEN A ene AA Polygonatum biflorum 
UAC Walter cui i Cel oe Drosera rotundifolia 
Swamp Pink (deer’s ORIG) cE Se el ee Helonius bullata 
Meneet, Popper Bish) stele a ae Clethra alnifolia 
Peney (Ditters DRtcons) yey) ni rane a naan Tanacetum vulgare 
Sree. Comstire eis ie) t |) Sh RUGie ci Wi renee Cirsium pumilum 
Pome eaMborksiennh ieee Sea Lilium superbum 
et a 5 oc a a TE Tecoma radicans 
POT ee Rr ge yl Vu Zerophyllum asphodeloides 
N Ostia cmataemuat? DIG ) hie 2 neve es Cv oon aaa Viola cucullata 
MATT ER SEAS OE Aa em ae AU ehh De Viola lanceolata 
Violet (Bird’s foot) .......... has hom sod yh evaniekvouliwlac dst ie teem Viola pedata 
WWE ORIN 615 Ccnseh Viv vidoe ied As oh Miguoe een aa Castalia odorata 
Wild Rose .......... Banhasevnaters Ripetee eae a naeTe Ee Rosa humilis 
WOT: Ceeeag ecu. is. 0 2°) en chia Ca ay earned Gaultheria procumbens 
DBUEOMACA) A Ss ad dae ae Benen Achillea millefolium 
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Familiar Shrubs 


NE Mert Pat ects iscec seek sie rave eves de dvadeeesssedavexvuavqutace Alnus rugosa 
ORE eh cy pains bissduvusedseccssccassedicaessessees Myrica carolinensis 
EET Oo Garey Seisseh Verckelsvadccdos'eibeuvaclebvnvevebasecss Prunus maritima 
ee eos oe ot Soe eslocedsvenaccevecnvecet Arctostaphylos uva-ursi 
Bittersweet (maritime border) ...............ccccceeeee Celastrus scandens 
oy chnwnenshsnecdeubs davcnes veri cheeuats Vaccinium corymbosum 
NM oe Sedat auicsdus vars secseensahoetastis Cephalanthus occidentalis 
NT Pee eae ely vacivagh evnvsd desig earccesepneces’ Corema conradii 
ee vied srsatavoveendenes Sambucus canadensis 
MT IE 2 Og oioe a6) assy se cus cCavaesesscrsovsescvie Amelanchier intermedia 
NI tes eee Ges Lop saydeehie torte d hate sesees eee AS Rhus vernix 


EMS) oe eh hod so da diaddcdsssiccsbcsdsacesduabicie Pteridium aquilinum 
ER es sees in Goons ivett toe Lodo ddanabcs sancetensitess Osmunda cinnamomea 
MT Ges ORNS, os SF Jy usc seoiel WiDS acdieeatee Rs Woodwardia virginica 
(ONE ieee a ane RE Polystichum acrostichoides 
NDMRERR MS Coat U, 05 coke sew ash oethacccssieaersanss Lycopodium carolinianum 
Mae ORB! (TAL-CALL)) 6. 50.:.0c00kcc cece rwsccvesecses Lycopodium alopecuroides 
TT ec 2h aise scceocee venes eves de seleesoowanstiaareaes Schizaea pusilla 
es ooo. ok. ay vnecetas io ceaiescedeeseshonasss Licopodium obscurum 
RE EIEN ABS N02, neces tp ccive oléscacasoohessdr) valetsextens Sorghastrum nutans 
INET 0 ce grdy 5 cos bobs chs ndee fe dances vatcas sen Dryopteris thelypteris 
NN oss ese es oe sacce sli oeeccsieel ances asic onde denetuas Osmunda regalis 
ENE OER tet Sc coycesicaveniiesecscislcsieespcecsscssenssvs Onoclea sensibilis 
EE Tee ees ees ah ca cdeensdcedsbacepcesavesovece Comptonia Asphlenifolia 


Ebony Loosewort 
Sphagnum moss 


Most familiar of the trees native to the Pine Barrens 


NO se Rec ec nee Asbaccep cessed iassisss wideseis iver see Populus grandidentata 
FC GR 8s acdc tos iic or ssdnntdvasbs dedaveeevapsaanegscdeess Betula populifolia 
Buttonwood (introduced) ...............c.cccovesscees Plantanus occidentalis 
Cedar 

Re AYIRETTID Dlg ooo cadet, cesccianesssosceoayersicostact Juniperus virginiana 

TT ROSE ek Sb) Set Chameacy paris thyoides 
Gum 

oe ora ics Nadcinecdvel vonlebech eb ede Nyssa sylvatica 

De ee sai et wei ley es vs owes bavcuesne ese Liquidambar styraciflua 
REE UNE eC NG ot 20 oho veh deh gr concdbewindescddndcedetatuchones Hicoria glabra 
MERE SOMELELIILG Vas ae poten y ecco, cic cocdauy nes cvaxvacssalved vccsehuntebbssdicos vee’ Ilex opaca 
EAL LEOCUCEU ) i cccssss rece css sche deseasesecdsdvesy' Or escaped from villages 


BLOOM IN A WILDERNESS 


Maples (red) sii ivnskccinescs tee Acer rubrum carolinianum 
Oak 
La AE Te) 20 Oa ERROR mn bao oA MPL NCDI IN SUN al bth AN) Quercus velutina 
Bisel lage wore crc eee Nowe ee oes Quercus marilandica 
CRBStRUB Ue ey rau Ve aMua ih teu Renee Quercus prinoides 
Senrlets ete che ute tar cy ee cae aa Quercus coccinea 
Bora tei eee ob ladiduiica si ehiyaes ks nee aE a Quercus ilicifolia 
POPES CANO OR 8) on | NS aie Quercus triloba 
bg Na a tah eae OP EPR DP aM eae Meine! CY Quercus alba 
PURTALON TOT. Beton tara t co uli ent aa gente Diospryos virginiana 
Pine 
PP OLEOY PUN Gy Cisne sea ae EL a Pinus virginiana 
Pitch Pine (tree of the Barrens) ............ccc0000..00...... Pinus rigida 
White Pine (intrusion from the north) ................ Pinus strobus 
Yellow Pine (short leaved) ........cccccccccccecccccecscseess Pinus echinata 
SASsat ras von Mo roa ae yun aN we UU Wein Aneel inne nD Lauraceae family 
Wiklowntblack a tcrer ele Se eC eh a Salix nigra 


Note: The azalea, the magnolia, and the sweet pepper bush are classi- 
fied with the swamp flora of the Barrens. 
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